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Foreword 


Following a severe recession the need to help young people into work is 
a major objective for OECD countries and their education systems. 
Vocational education and training for young people can play a hig role in 
meeting this challenge hut, as this report makes clear, reforms are needed in 
many countries. 

Those graduating from vocational programmes need to he equipped not 
just with the skills that will get them their first joh, hut also with the broader 
capacities for further learning on and off the job that will support career 
development in a labour market undergoing rapid evolution. To that end, 
vocational programmes need to be of high quality, with teachers and trainers 
who understand the needs of modem industry, and linked to clear 
opportunities for further learning. Workplace learning should play an 
important role in all vocational programmes. Above all, we need an 
effective partnership between education and training systems and industry, 
to provide for workplace training, to ensure that skills have real labour 
market relevance and that young people gain an early appreciation and 
understanding of the world of work. 

This OECD report is linked to 17 individual country studies undertaken 
across the globe. In this review, and in its successor on postsecondary 
vocational education and training, to be undertaken in 201 1-12, our aim is to 
exploit the rich diversity of international experience in this field, and thereby 
help countries to develop their policies. 

The authors of this report were Simon Eield, Kathrin Hoeckel, Viktoria 
Kis and Malgorzata Kuczera. Jennifer Gouby played the key role of 
preparing the text and steering the report to publication. 
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Learning for Jobs: summary and policy messages 


The message of Learning for Jobs 


Vocational education and training has 
been neglected 


Vocational education and training (VET) can play a central role in 
preparing young people for work, developing the skills of adults and 
responding to the lahour-market needs of the economy. Despite this role, 
VET has heen oddly neglected and marginalised in policy discussions, often 
overshadowed by the increasing emphasis on general academic education 
and the role of schools in preparing students for university education. It has 
also often been seen as low status by students and the general public. As a 
result, comparative policy analysis is undeveloped, and there are very 
limited data available, especially data that can be reliably compared across 
countries. 


Strong vocational programmes increase 
competitiveness but many programmes 
fail to meet labour market needs 


Increasingly, countries are recognising that good initial vocational 
education and training has a major contribution to make to economic 
competitiveness. Many of the unskilled jobs which existed in OECD 
countries a generation ago are fast disappearing, either because they have 
been replaced by technology or because OECD countries cannot compete 
with less developed countries on labour costs. Instead, OECD countries need 
to compete on the quality of goods and services they provide. That requires 
a well-skilled labour force, with a range of mid-level trade, technical and 
professional skills alongside those high-level skills associated with 
university education. More often than not, those skills are delivered through 
vocational programmes. At the same time VET systems face major 
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challenges. Vocational programmes for young people, often rooted in 
education institutions, tend to develop their own dynamic, and can he too 
separated from the fast-changing world of modem economies. Recognition 
of these challenges, and their significance, led directly to the launch of the 
current OECD review on Learning for Jobs (see Box 1). 


Box 1 Learning for Jobs: the OECD review 

The review aims to bridge the gap between learning and jobs, by exploring 
how to make initial vocational education and training for young people respond 
better to labour market requirements. It therefore looks at initial VET in schools, 
colleges, workplaces and other institutions, offering policy messages for all 
OECD countries, alongside concrete advice on policy reform in reviewed 
countries. A programme of analytical work drew on evidence from all OECD 
countries, including a questionnaire on VET systems, literature reviews of 
previous OECD studies and the academic literature on topics such as costs and 
benefits, career guidance and VET during the economic crisis. The results of both 
the analytical work and the country reviews fed into this comparative report, of 
which an initial version was published on the OECD website in October 2009. A 
separate OECD exercise on ‘systemic innovation in VET’, was published as 
OECD (2009a), while the related Jobs for Youth review will be pubUshed at the 
end of 2010. 

Skills Beyond School, a new policy review examining postsecondary 
vocational education and training will be launched by the OECD at the beginning 
of 2011. 

See www.oecd.org/eduAearningforjobs. 

Country policy reviews were carried out in Australia, Austria, Belgium (Flanders), the 
Czech Republic, Germany, Hungary, Ireland, Korea, Mexico, Norway, Sweden, 
Switzerland, the United Kingdom (England and Wales), and the United States (South 
Carolina and Texas) between the end of 2007 and 2010. Special studies were also 
conducted in Chile and the People’s Republic of China. Canada, Denmark, Finland and the 
Netherlands have also contributed financially to the work. 


This review proposes reforms designed 
to bridge the gulf between learning and 
jobs 


This review makes a sequence of linked proposals to bridge the gulf 
between learning and jobs, and to connect initial vocational education and 
training for young people more fully to the needs of the economy. In 
summary, this means making sure that provision in vocational programmes 
reflects fast-changing employer needs, as well as student preferences. It 
means building a foundation of basic and transferable skills into vocational 
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qualifications, to reflect a world of career flux and development rather than 
one job for life. It means renewal of the career guidance profession to 
deliver active guidance for all young learners, well-informed by knowledge 
of the labour market and vocational as well as academic pathways. It means 
ensuring that teachers and trainers in vocational programmes have up-do- 
date industry experience. It means making the fullest use of the workplace 
as a quality learning environment. It means better data, especially to show 
where learning leads to good jobs, and where it does not, and more 
consistent assessment and qualification frameworks to improve transparency 
of the system. Above all it means an effective partnership between 
government, employers and unions to ensure that the world of learning is 
connected at all levels with the world of work. 


The economic crisis has created new 
pressures 


A global economic crisis developed while this review was underway, 
casting a new and sometimes different light on the issues examined. Newer 
cohorts may find that hard pressed employers concerned by their immediate 
survival are less willing to offer workplace training. Fewer jobs mean that 
potential learners are keener to remain in, or take up full-time education and 
training. At the same time public expenditure pressures, sharpened by the 
crisis, make it harder to accommodate the increased demand. VET systems 
will also need to provide the skills needed for the future rather than the past 
- a particularly demanding challenge in the face of painful and rapid 
economic restructuring. Some opportunities may nevertheless emerge, for 
example to redeploy the practical skills of those leaving industry as teachers 
and trainers. 

Why and how should government support initial vocational education 
and training? 


Public investment in initial VET can 
deliver good economic returns 


While governments provide basic education, much occupation-specific 
training is provided by employers. But there are some good arguments for 
governments to augment such provision with publicly supported vocational 
programmes for young people. A number of obstacles mean that employers, 
if left to themselves may not provide their own employees with sufficient 
training, particularly in transferable skills. Initial VET is designed to fill the 
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gap by providing the needed skills, and research has shown that it can yield 
good economic returns from the public investment involved. Countries with 
strong initial VET systems, like Germany, have been relatively successful in 
tackling youth unemployment (see Figure 1). 


Figure 1 Relative unemployment of young adnlts 

Ratio of the unemployment rate of 20-24 year-olds to those of adults (aged 25-64), 2009 



In some countries young teenagers 
enter vocational programmes; others 
leave it to the postsecondary phase 


If vocational training is to be a component of an education and training 
system for young people at what stage should it be introduced? In Austria 
would-be apprentices choose their target occupation during a 
preapprenticeship year when they are only 14 years old, and in many 
countries 14-16 year olds enter vocational programmes with a target 
occupation already chosen. Proponents argue that this engages young people 
who are less academically minded in practical tasks and supports their 
transition to work. Opponents point to the difficulty faced by adolescents in 
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making considered career choices, and the way in which practical training at 
this stage can crowd out the broader academic skills that facilitate lifelong 
learning. Figure 2 reflects these differences of approach, with widely 
varying proportions of the cohort in vocational programmes at upper 
secondary level. At the opposite extreme to Austria, in the United States, 
although many high school students pursue some vocational programmes, 
they are very often modest programmes designed to explore career options, 
and occupational specialisation tends only to take place in postsecondary 
programmes (if then). 


Figure 2 Vocational education and training as a share of the upper 
secondary sector (ISCED 3), 2006 



Source; OECD (2008), Education at a Glance 2008: OECD Indicators, Table Cl.l, 
OECD, Paris. 


Note: These figures exclude the many programmes which include vocational or 
technical options and modules, but not in sufficient weight to be classified by the 
country as vocational education and training programmes. Figures for New Zealand and 
the United States are excluded, recognising, in the United States, the rather different 
approach to vocational education and training in US high schools (see Box 1.4). 

Note: In Hungary, the Ministry of Education assessed the share of students participating 
in vocational training schools/institutions as 23% in 2007/8. 
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Alongside immediate job skills VET 
students need the wider competencies to 
sustain career development 


In the 21®' century, those entering the labour market need immediate joh 
skills, hut they also need a range of career and cognitive competences that 
will enable them to handle changing jobs and career contexts and to sustain 
their learning capacity. Nearly all countries report substantial career flux and 
development, so that those vocationally trained for one job often find their 
way into others. Programmes involving early specialisation therefore need to 
be balanced by sufficient attention to general academic skills, as well as 
other wider soft competencies, to provide the foundation for lifelong 
learning, effective citizenship, and a successful career. Workplace learning 
can play an important role here, since workplaces are a favourable learning 
environment for the development of many soft skills, and the blend of 
school and workplace learning is a powerful and effective method of 
preparing young people for jobs. Such approaches, including the dual 
system, have a particular value when labour markets are highly regulated, 
and they do appear very effective at securing smooth initial transitions into 
the labour market, as highlighted in the OECD Jobs for Youth review. 


Upper secondary vocational 
programmes often need to prepare 
students for further study as well as for 
jobs 


Historically, many vocational programmes were conceived as a stepping 
stone to a single target occupation. But increasing educational opportunities 
have challenged this. More and more young people, including students in 
vocational programmes, now expect to enter tertiary and other 
postsecondary education. For example one-quarter of Dutch upper 
secondary vocational students continue into tertiary VET, and around three- 
quarters of Korean upper secondary vocational students do so. To reflect this 
new reality, such programmes must be designed not only to prepare students 
for the labour market, but also for entry into tertiary education. This means 
ensuring sufficient attention to general academic skills as well as practical 
skills. 


Numeracy and literacy skills require 
systematic assessment to provide 
support for those who need it 
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Among general academic skills, numeracy and literacy are of increasing 
importance in the labour market, and weaknesses in these fields are very 
common among those in vocational programmes. Such problems (often 
unrecognised) may increase the risk of drop-out, and reduce the prospect of 
further career development and lifelong learning. Vocational programmes 
need to give sufficient weight to these skills, and students should be 
systematically assessed at the point of entry to vocational programmes so as 
to ensure a basic minimum of skills and identify those in need of targeted 
support. 

Meeting the needs of the labour market 


The mix of provision in vocational 
programmes needs to balance student 
preference and employer demand 


All VET systems need mechanisms to make sure that the number of 
people trained in different occupations matches labour market needs - so 
that, for example, the number of trainee plumbers matches the demand for 
plumbers. Student preferences are relevant, but such preferences on their 
own are usually not enough. And while employer needs are important it is 
not always easy to establish what those needs are, or how they will evolve. 
Publicly funded provision needs to serve the interests of the whole society 
by balancing student preference and employer demand. Ideally, vocational 
programmes should include an element of workplace training because, apart 
from the learning benefit, employers’ willingness to provide such workplace 
training reflects labour market demand for the skills acquired in the VET 
programme. 


But this balance also depends on the 
funding provided by government, 
student and employers 


The mix of provision should also reflect the (informed) career 
preferences of students particularly if students bear all or most of the costs. 
Conversely, where employers fund the training, they will naturally expect to 
decide what is taught. Between these two extremes, there are many models 
of mixed support for training from government, students and employers. 
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Career guidance 


As careers diversify, career guidance is 
becoming both more important and 
more challenging 


More complex careers, with more options in both work and learning, are 
opening up new opportunities for many people. But they are also making 
decisions harder as young people face a sequence of complex choices over a 
lifetime of learning and work. Helping young people to make these 
decisions is the task of career guidance. 


But career guidance has serious 
weaknesses in many OECD countries. 


But in many countries career guidance faces a number of challenges: too 
often those offering guidance are inadequately acquainted with labour 
market issues, with career guidance sometimes playing a subsidiary role to 
psychological counselling; guidance services can be fragmented, 
under-resourced and reactive, so that those who need guidance most may 
fail to obtain it; advice sometimes lacks objectivity because guidance 
personnel are based in education institutions with a pro-academic bias; 
relevant labour market information is not always available or readily 
digestible and comprehensible; and the evidence base on ‘what works’ in 
careers guidance is too weak. 


Career guidance needs to be coherent, 
well-resourced, proactive, objective, 
and well- supported by evidence. 


Where such weaknesses exist substantial reforms are required. There 
needs to be a coherent guidance profession, with personnel experienced in 
labour market issues and separated from psychological counselling. 
Guidance needs to be adequately resourced, with some assurance of 
pro-active one-to-one delivery of guidance at key career decision points. 
Guidance personnel need to have an independent base to underpin their 
objectivity rather than being part of teaching institutions, and they need to 
be able to call on a wide range of information and web-based material. 
Strong links between schools and local employers are very important means 
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of introducing young students to the world of work. The whole needs to he 
underpinned hy a stronger base of evaluation evidence. 

Effective teachers and trainers 


VET teachers and trainers need to be 
familiar with the modern workplace 


As in general education, the key element in a good vocational 
programme is good teachers. As the current workforce ages, many countries 
are facing a shortage of teachers and trainers in VET institutions. Some 
teachers and trainers also lack recent workplace experience. Flexible 
pathways of recruitment should be encouraged, designed to facilitate the 
entry of those with industry skills into the workforce of VET institutions. 
Part-time working should also be promoted, with trainers in VET 
institutions working part-time in industry, thus sustaining their industrial 
know-how. 


In industry, those who supervise 
trainees and apprentices need 
preparation for the task 


In industry, a different problem emerges. Trainers and supervisors of 
apprentices and trainees in companies often have no specific pedagogical 
training or other preparation, although research evidence shows that such 
preparation has positive outcomes. Appropriate pedagogical and other 
preparation for supervisors of interns, trainees and apprentices in workplaces 
should be provided, adapting the level of preparation to the nature of the 
workplace learning being provided. 

Workplace learning 


All VET systems need to take full 
advantage of workplace learning 


Most vocational programmes involve some element of workplace 
learning, although sometimes this component is small or even non-existent. 
Workplaces provide a strong learning environment, developing hard skills 
on modern equipment, and soft skills through real world experience of 
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teamwork, communication and negotiation; workplace training facilitates 
recruitment by allowing employers and potential employees to get to know 
each other, while trainees contribute to the output of the training firm. 
Workplace learning opportunities are also a direct expression of employer 
needs, as employers will be keenest to offer those opportunities in areas of 
skills shortage. Apprenticeship - one common model of workplace training 
- can be an outstandingly effective form of vocational training. Collectively, 
these arguments are so powerful that all VET systems should aim to make 
substantial use of workplace training. 


Quality control of workplace learning is 
essential 


The benefits of workplace learning depend on its quality. In the absence 
of quality control, workplace training opportunities for young people can 
degenerate into cheap labour, or involve very narrow and firm-specific 
skills. Quality control may involve contractual arrangements setting out the 
rights and obligations of trainee and employer, inspections, self-evaluation 
and effective assessment of the skills acquired through training. 


A range of incentives help to sustain the 
commitment of students and industry to 
workplace learning 


Workplace learning also requires adequate support and interest from 
both industry and students. This means adequate incentives for employers to 
offer training places. Countries use many types of financial incentives, 
including direct subsidies, special tax breaks and arrangements to share the 
burden of training between a group of enterprises. In the aftermath of the 
financial crisis, and an economic downturn in many OECD countries, 
special support measures have sometimes been necessary. 

Tools to support the vocational education and training system 


VET systems need to engage key 
stakeholders, and the information to 
make the system transparent. 


VET systems do not exist in isolation; their effectiveness depends on 
their links to the labour market. This implies two types of supporting 
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arrangements. First we need tools to engage the key stakeholders in VET - 
in particular so that employers can explain the skills that they need, and 
negotiate the provision of these skills with other stakeholders. Second we 
need information tools so that the value of vocational programmes of study 
can be identified, recognised and analysed. These information tools include 
qualification frameworks, systems of assessment, and data and research. 


Strong institutions are needed to 
engage employers, unions and the 
interests of students in VET 


The engagement of employers and unions is necessary to ensure that the 
organisation and the content of vocational programmes meets the needs of 
employers, students and indeed the wider economy. Typically this means a 
set of interconnected institutions at national, regional and sectoral levels, 
engaging the VET system with employers in particular, with clear 
responsibilities for different elements in the VET system. 


Qualifications frameworks can be 
useful to VET systems, but they need to 
be linked to other measures 


Many countries are currently implementing qualification frameworks, or 
have done so recently. In principle, such frameworks can make VET 
systems more transparent, so that the value of different qualifications can be 
more clearly recognised by students, employers and other stakeholders. 
Strong frameworks should, in principle, facilitate lifelong learning, and 
improve access to higher level education. But they need to be underpinned 
by a strong methodology for allocating qualifications to levels, supported by 
key stakeholders, and backed by complementary measures to unify the VET 
system and improve transitions in the educational system. Implementing a 
qualifications framework might therefore be best seen as part of a wider 
approach to quality and coherence in VET provision. 


A standardised assessment for VET 
qualifications ensures consistency in 
standards 


Assessments of core academic skills in schools, and the use of such 
assessments to evaluate both students and how well they have been taught, 
are now a matter of intensive debate. Assessments of occupation-specific 
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skills have received less attention, but the issues remain similar. A 
standardised national assessment for VET qualifications can help to ensure 
consistency in the mix of skills acquired and in the level of skills necessary, 
allow competencies to be acquired in diverse ways, encouraging innovation 
and efficiency in the acquisition of skills and providing a clear basis for 
recognition of prior learning. 


Better data, particularly on the labour 
market outcomes of VET, are vital. 


Information supports the link between vocational education and training 
and the labour market. It allows students to see their way through a training 
programme into the labour market, employers to understand what potential 
recruits have learnt in a programme, and policy makers and training 
institutions to see whether their graduates are obtaining relevant work. 
Better information might be provided either through one-off surveys of 
those leaving VET to establish labour market outcomes, or by tracking 
cohorts of individuals through VET into employment to map out career 
histories. Such data need to be supported by the institutional capacity to 
analyse and make use of the data - for example in national VET research 
centres. 

Policy recommendations 


Provide the right mix of skills for the 
labour market 


1 . Eor vocational programmes beyond secondary level, share the costs 
between government, employers and individual students according 
to the benefits obtained. 

2. Provide a mix of VET training places that reflects both student 
preferences and employer needs. Achieve this through the provision 
of workplace training and through planning and incentive 
mechanisms. 

3. Engage employers and unions in curriculum development and 
ensure that the skills taught correspond to those needed in the 
modem workplace. 

4. Through VET systems, provide young people with the generic, 
transferable skills to support occupational mobility and lifelong 
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learning, and with the occupationally-specific skills that meet 
employers’ immediate needs. 

5. Ensure all students in vocational programmes have adequate 
numeracy and literacy skills to support lifelong learning and career 
development. Identify and tackle weaknesses in this area. 


Reform career guidance to deliver 
effective advice for all 


1. Develop a coherent career guidance profession, independent from 
psychological counselling and well-informed hy labour market 
information. 

2. Provide adequate resources for guidance and its pro-active delivery. 

3. Ensure an independent base to support objective career guidance. 

4. Provide good sources of information about careers and courses. 

5. Build a comprehensive framework of guidance through partnership 
with employers. 

6. Ensure that career guidance initiatives are properly evaluated. 


Ensure teachers and trainers combine 
good workplace experience with 
pedagogical and other preparation 


1. Deliver sufficient recruitment of teachers and trainers for VET 
institutions, and ensure this workforce is well-acquainted with the 
needs of modern industry. To this end; 

• Encourage part-time working, with trainers in VET institutions 
spending some of their time in industry. 

• Promote flexible pathways of recruitment. Eacilitate the entry of 
those with industry skills into the workforce of VET institutions 
through effective preparation. 

2. Provide appropriate pedagogical and other preparation for trainers 
(including the supervisors) of interns, trainees and apprentices in 
workplaces, adapting the level of preparation to the nature of the 
workplace learning being provided. 

3. Encourage interchange and partnership between VET institutions 
and industry, so that vocational teachers and trainers spend time in 
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industry to update their knowledge, and vocational trainers in firms 
spend some time in VET institutions to enhance their pedagogical 
skills. 


Make full use of workplace learning 


1 . Make substantial use of workplace training in initial VET. 

2. Ensure that the framework for workplace training encourages 
participation by both employers and students. 

3. Ensure workplace training is of good quality, through an effective 
quality assurance system, and through the provision of a clear 
contractual framework for apprenticeships. 

4. Balance workplace training by other provision {e.g. training 
workshops in schools) where other learning environments work 
better, or if workplace training is not available. 

5. Devise effective responses to the current economic downturn, to 
sustain workplace training, and cope with increased demand for 
full-time VET. 


Support the VET system with tools to 
engage stakeholders and information to 
promote transparency 


1. Engage employers and unions in VET policy and provision and 
construct effective mechanisms to that end. 

2. Systematically engage with employers, trade unions and other key 
stakeholders to develop and implement qualification frameworks. 
Strengthen quality assurance throughout the VET system to support 
qualifications frameworks. 

3. Adopt standardised national assessment frameworks to underpin 
quality and consistency in training provision. 

4. Strengthen data on the labour market outcomes of VET, and provide 
the institutional capacity to analyse and disseminate that data. 
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Chapter 1 

The vocational challenge 


Countries are now giving the long-neglected topic of vocational education 
and training (VET) a dramatically increased profile, reflecting a recognition 
of its economic function and the need to grapple with emerging strains in 
VET systems. This heightened profile led to the launch of this OECD policy 
review, which involved reports on the vocational systems of 16 countries. 

While many vocational skills can in principle be learnt on the job, firms are 
often unwilling to invest in training. Eor these reasons and others, it often 
makes sense to provide vocational education and training to young people 
to ensure their smooth transition into the labour market. This report is 
primarily concerned with initial VET, meaning programmes designed 
primarily for young people. Its focus is on how VET systems can respond 
better to labour market needs. 
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Why look at vocational education and training? 

On 22 September 2005, in Copenhagen (OECD, 2005a) the chief civil 
servants of education ministries from across the OECD opened a two-day 
discussion. Their agenda was wide-ranging, as they had been asked to 
identify their most important policy priority in education in the coming 
years. The answer they gave surprised many, for it was neither schools nor 
universities, but, in fact, vocational education and training (VET, see 
Box 1.2), a topic whose importance was underlined by a subsequent 
informal OECD ministerial meeting on VET which also took place in 
Copenhagen in January 2007. The impetus arising from these meetings gave 
rise to the current review (see Box 1.1). 


Box 1.1 Learning for Jobs: the OECD VET study 

The review aims to bridge the gap between learning and jobs, by exploring 
how to make initial vocational education and training for young people respond 
better to labour market requirements. It therefore looks at initial VET in schools, 
colleges, workplaces and other institutions, offering policy messages for all 
OECD countries, alongside concrete advice on policy reform through 17 country 
reviews. A programme of analytical work drew on evidence from all OECD 
countries, including a questionnaire on VET systems, literature reviews of 
previous OECD studies and the academic literature on topics such as costs and 
benefits, career guidance and VET during the economic crisis. The results of both 
the anal 5 hical work and the country reviews fed into this comparative report, of 
which an initial version was published on the OECD website in October 2009. A 
separate OECD exercise on ‘systemic innovation in VET’, was published as 
OECD (2009a), while the related Jobs for Youth review will be published at the 
end of 2010. 

Skills Beyond School, a new policy review examining post-secondary 
vocational education and training will be launched by the OECD at the beginning 
of 2011. 

See www.oecd.org/eduAearningforjobs. 

Country policy reviews were carried out in Australia, Austria, Belgium (Flanders), the 
Czech Republic, Germany, Hungary, Ireland, Korea, Mexico, Norway, Sweden, 
Switzerland, the United Kingdom (England and Wales), and the United States (South 
Carolina and Texas) between the end of 2007 and 2010. Special studies were also 
conducted in Chile and the People’ s Republic of China. Canada, Denmark, Finland and the 
Netherlands have also contributed financially to the work. 


Three factors stand out as reasons for the growing interest of policy 
makers in vocational education and training: economics, strains in the 
system and previous neglect. 
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On economics, OECD countries face ever-increasing global 
competition. Since OECD countries cannot compete with less developed 
countries on labour costs, they need to compete in terms of the quality of 
goods and services they provide. That means a highly skilled labour force, 
with a range of mid-level trade, technical and professional skills alongside 
those high-level skills associated with university education. The large 
numbers of unskilled jobs which existed a generation ago are fast 
disappearing, particularly in OECD countries, since they are so vulnerable to 
competition from low-wage countries. And, although general education also 
has its claims, vocational education and training is often the right vehicle for 
providing skills to those who would otherwise lack qualifications and 
ensuring their smooth transition into the labour market. The global 
economic crisis of 2008-9 reinforced attention to this issue, as rising rates of 
youth unemployment placed the spotlight on the capacity of education and 
training systems to effectively transition young people into jobs. 

There are strains in existing vocational systems. One of them is the lack 
of workplace training places. Another is the lack of trainers. In some 
countries the rapid expansion of tertiary education has undermined 
school-based VET. Career flux means that one-to-one relationships between 
initial training and a single lifetime occupation have become rarer than ever 
- questioning the relevance of initial VET training in that form. In the 
United States a new terminology of “career and technical education” has 
replaced “vocational education and training” to reflect an orientation 
towards a career rather than a single occupation. 

VET has been neglected. The great reform movements which have 
swept over basic school and university systems have often affected VET, but 
have rarely taken it as their focus. Challenging issues like how to go about 
teaching practical skills, or the rapid expansion of tertiary vocational 
programmes, have received limited attention. Analysts sometimes find VET 
dull or incomprehensible, perhaps because they themselves have rarely 
received their education there. The perceived low status of VET has 
therefore also been a barrier to engagement in the sector and how it has been 
viewed analytically. One objective of this review is to remedy this past 
neglect. 
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Box 1.2 Defining vocational education and training 

Vocational education and training (VET) includes education and training 
programmes designed for, and typically leading to, a particular job or type of job. 
It normally involves practical training as well as the learning of relevant theory. It 
is distinct from (academic) education - for example in mathematics, which is 
relevant to a very wide range of jobs. In the United States the usual term for 
vocational education and training is career and technical education (CTE). 
Education and training for some high level professions such as medicine and law 
meets the definition even though they are not normally described as VET and not 
addressed in this report. 

Initial VET includes programmes mainly designed for and used by young 
people (we propose those under 30) at the beginning of their careers and 
commonly before entering the labour market. It includes many upper secondary 
and tertiary programmes. Continuing VET is all other sorts of VET, including 
enterprise training of employees and training provided specifically for those who 
have lost their jobs. 

These definitions and distinctions inevitably leave some blurred edges, since 
programmes can meet some of the relevant criteria but not all of them (for 
example programmes designed for direct labour market entry which rarely result 
in that outcome). 


The value of vocational programmes for young people 

Employees learn many skills in the workplace either informally or 
through formal training. There are many advantages to such workplace 
learning, as argued in Chapter 5 of this report. Many skills requirements are 
volatile and driven hy rapid technological change - and such requirements 
can he met naturally through learning on the joh. Why not, then, leave 
vocational training to employers and reserve basic education for generic 
cognitive skills? These would include numeracy, literacy and general 
subjects like the sciences, history and geography. In short, why is initial 
vocational education and training needed? There are a number of answers: 

• First, the classical economic argument is that, while firms provide 
firm-specific training to their employees, they have no incentive to 
provide training for general skills, since, under perfect competition 
the productivity benefits of general skills are fully captured by the 
employee in the form of higher wages (Becker, 1975). In practice, 
because of all kinds of market imperfections, firms support some 
training in general skills, but often not enough. Other barriers 
include the limited training opportunities in smaller firms. One role 
of initial VET in schools and institutions is to compensate for these 
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barriers by providing a strong initial base of vocational skills, 
including general skills. 

Second, where hiring young inexperienced people is expensive (for 
example because of strict employment protection legislation, or 
minimum wages by law or convention), employers may be reluctant 
to recruit young people unless the latter can present themselves to 
potential employers as “job ready”. Initial VET can play a critical 
role in helping them to meet this requirement. Figure 1.1 compares 
unemployment rates among young people who by definition have 
limited labour market experience with those for the adult workforce 
as a whole. This is a measure of youth labour market problems. In 
all countries young people are more likely to be unemployed, but 
their relative disadvantage varies across countries. In Germany, the 
Netherlands and Canada 20-24 year-olds are only slightly more 
likely to be unemployed than older workers, suggesting that in these 
countries young people have fewer problems obtaining their first 
jobs than in many other countries. 


Figure 1.1 Relative unemployment of young adults 

Ratio of the unemployment rate of 20-24 year-olds to those of adults (aged 25-64), 2009 



Source: OECD (2010a), OECD Stat Extracts website, http://stats.oecd.org/Index.aspx 
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• Third, there is good evidence that well-educated individuals are 
much more likely to obtain further education and update their 
competences and develop new skills over their lifetime (see 
Figure 1.2 which shows that those educated at the lowest level in 
OECD countries - helow upper secondary - receive much less than 
average joh-related education and training). By the same token, 
those with lower levels of education, who would benefit the most 
from additional skills, might not be able to acquire them as readily 
once in the labour market. These individuals might develop job- 
relevant competences more effectively when they are still in full- 
time education, before they enter the labour market. The role of 
initial VET would be to provide these skills. 

Figure 1.2 Participation in job-related continuing education and training 

By level of education, 2003 



Note: 1. Year of reference 2002. 

Source: OECD (2008), Education at a Glance, OECD Indicators, Table CS.la, 
OECD, Paris. 


• Eourth, some commentators have argued that in the absence of 
systemic measures to raise skill levels, countries can slip into a 
“low-skills equilibrium” in which no actor has sufficient incentive to 
invest in better skills (Einegold and Soskice, 1988). Conversely, the 
availability of a high-skilled labour force may encourage investment 
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in the country, increasing economic growth; while at individual 
level, employee skills may promote the skills of workmates. 

• Fifth, vocational programmes can pay off in the labour market. In 
the United States, where there is relatively little vocational training 
at upper secondary level, a carefully designed study by Meer (2007), 
controlling for a wide range of potentially confounding variables, 
reports that returns to upper secondary technical education are 
positive. In the quite different case of Switzerland, where two-thirds 
of the cohort enters some form of VET at a secondary level, good 
rates of return have been calculated for upper secondary VET 
(Wolter and Weber, 2005). These two examples, at opposite ends of 
the vocational training spectrum, are no more than indicators, but 
they suggest that initial VET, designed to fit individual country 
circumstances, can play a useful role in many education systems. 

How initial VET depends on labour market characteristics 

The role of initial VET is dependent on the context of labour market 
regulation and the structure of the economy. In deregulated labour markets 
employers may be able to run, in effect, an informal apprenticeship system, 
by recruiting young people at low wages, training them, and retaining the 
most productive as long-term employees. But deregulated labour markets 
provide no guarantee of employee training. Where there is high job turnover 
and flexible wages young people may find it easier to obtain their first job - 
sometimes precarious and temporary jobs. But they may then find it difficult 
to move into more stable employment, and can be trapped in low-skilled, 
poorly paid or unattractive jobs. 

Conversely, in more regulated labour markets, with wage minima and 
strong employment protection, young people may face difficulties in 
transferring from school to work unless there are formal pathways leading to 
employment, such as apprenticeship training. Companies do not provide 
workplace training unless they see it as beneficial, and recruitment of good 
employees through such training is a strong incentive. Such an incentive is 
strongest when change of employer is difficult or unattractive and employers 
can retain carefully selected employees. The implication is that a strong 
initial VET system may be more desirable in labour markets that are more 
highly regulated in the respects described. Some of these issues are 
examined in the OECD’s Jobs for Youth study (see Box 1.3). 
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Box 1.3 The OECD Jobs for Youth Review 

In response to a mandate from OECD Employment Ministers in 2006-10 , the 
OECD undertook a thematic review of Jobs for Youth in 16 countries (Australia, 
Belgium, Canada, Denmark, France, Greece, Japan, Korea, the Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Norway, Poland, the Slovak Republic, Spain, the United Kingdom and 
the United States See www.oecd.org/employment/youth). The main findings are; 

• Young people have been particularly hard-hit by the current recession and 
youth unemployment is likely to remain high well into the recovery. 
Prolonged unemployment and inactivity spells may permanently lower 
their employability, particularly for low-skilled and inexperienced young 
people. 

• Even in good times, the youth unemployment rate is on average two-three 
times higher than the adult unemployment rate in the OECD area. About 
30-40% of school-leavers in the OECD are at risk of poor labour market 
outcomes during their first years in the labour market. 

• In many OECD countries, youths are one of the main target groups of 
active labour market programmes, i.e. job-search assistance, employment 
or training programmes. This is particularly the case in Europe where on 
average in the mid-2000s young people aged 15-24 represented 27% of all 
participants in active measure while representing only 11% of total 
employment. 

• To be effective, active labour market measures should be based on mutual- 
obligations, whereby in return for income support and (re-)employment 
measures, young recipients are required to participate actively in these 
measures with the threat of moderate benefit sanctions in case of refusal. 

• High labour costs and too strict employment protection tend to penalise 
youth employment in many countries. The school-to-work transition is 
relatively smooth in low-regulated labour markets for many young people, 
where “first jobs”, even non-standard ones, generally act rapidly as a 
stepping stone to a career. 

• In more regulated labour markets, a dual system based on apprenticeship 
training helps to secure a successful school-to-work transition for most 
young people, and in particular for those with low skills. Apprenticeship 
contracts yield a double dividend: lower labour costs and a training 
commitment from the employer. 

A synthesis report highlighting the main issues and policy recommendations of 
the review will be published at the end of 2010. It will draw heavily on the 16 
published reports but will also present new policies implemented in the 16 
countries since their review as well as actions decided in all OECD countries to 
help young people. 


Source: OECD (2010b), Jobs for Youth Review website, 

www.oecd.org/employment/youth, accessed June 2010. 
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There is also a complementarity between enterprise training for adults, 
and the requirement on initial vocational programmes. In some countries, 
small and medium-sized enterprises (SMEs) may pursue little employee 
training - probably because their employees who gain better skills have 
fewer opportunities to obtain promotion within the company than in large 
firms, and may therefore be inclined to leave for a better job elsewhere. 
Low-technology firms that rely on cheap unskilled labour on fixed-term 
contracts tend to invest less in skills than companies with highly skilled 
workers and new technologies (see for example Gashi, Pugh and Adnett, 
2008). Under these circumstances initial VET may be proportionately more 
important because it compensates for the market failures which undersupply 
training among adults. 

Many other factors, outside education and training systems, influence 
the supply of skills. These include informal learning, migration flows, and 
labour force participation, (influenced by factors such as pensions 
arrangements and childcare provision). This has two significant 
implications. Eirst, in the face of any given labour market need, many public 
policy instruments are potentially relevant - some labour market needs may 
be best met by allowing an increased migration flow, or by reforming 
pension arrangements, rather than through initial VET. Second, to make 
these choices requires high quality co-ordination across the range of 
government departments responsible for these different policy areas. This 
major challenge, of developing a coherent skills strategy covering all these 
elements, is increasingly being recognised in OECD countries. 

Adapting vocational programmes to the modern world 


Characteristics of national systems 

National systems of vocational education and training are very diverse - 
and indeed in some countries it makes little sense to refer to it as a single 
‘system’. Many countries have extensive vocational programmes at upper 
secondary level while others, particularly English-speaking countries, tend 
to postpone such programmes to post-secondary level. In Germany for 
example, 60% of young people undertake a vocational programme at upper 
secondary level. In Ireland there is little VET at upper secondary level, but 
an extensive system, including apprenticeships, above that level (see 
Eigure 1.3). 
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Figure 1.3 Vocational education and training as a share of the upper 
secondary sector (ISCED 3), 2006 



Source: OECD (2008), Education at a Glance 2008: OECD Indicators, Table Cl.l, 
OECD, Paris. 


Note: These figures exclude the many programmes which include vocational or 
technical options and modules, but not in sufficient weight to be classified by the 
country as vocational education and training programmes. Figures for New Zealand 
and the United States are excluded, recognising, in the United States, the rather 
different approach to vocational education and training in US high schools (see 
Box 1.4). 

Note: In Hungary, the Ministry of Education assesses the share of students 
participating in vocational training schools as 23% in 2007/8. 

The workplace also plays a varying role. Approaches range from the 
dual system, with apprenticeship training complemented hy schooling (see 
Box 1.5), to models where young people gain work experience informally 
outside the school system in part-time johs and through joh rotation (for the 
US see Harhoff and Kane, 1997). The United States has an almost unique 
(hy international standards) set of arrangements at upper secondary level 
because much of the vocational training is designed as career exploration 
rather than preparation for a specific joh (see Box 1 .4). 
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Box 1.4 Career and technical education in the United States 

Career and technology education (CTE) - the US term for vocational 
education and training - takes place at upper secondary (high school) level, in 
post-secondary and tertiary institutions including community colleges, and in 
institutions for adults. Its variability across the USA reflects the large role of the 
individual states in determining education policy. CTE in high schools contrasts 
with upper secondary VET in many other countries as it does not always aim to 
make students job ready - some students take CTE courses to explore different 
career fields, while others view it as preparation for the labour market. 

In addition to compulsory courses, high school students are free to choose 
among various options including CTE. In 2005 almost all US high schools 
students took at least one CTE course, while one in five students took at least 
three credits in one area. In 48 states there are high school CTE programmes that 
lead to an industry-recognised certificate. Students may develop practical skills in 
school workshops and through work experience in companies. Typically school 
workshops are offered either by a comprehensive high school on site or in 
regional CTE centres, which serve several high schools (Eorrest Cataldi, 2009). 

Although employer engagement with state-run education and training systems 
is variable in the US, various forms of work experience in companies are 
available to students - from a few hours job shadowing to longer-duration 
internships. According to one school survey, 85% of institutions offer work 
experience opportunities to students. A large proportion of US high school 
students also gain work experience outside the education system through summer 
jobs (OECD, 2009b). 

Two thirds of high school graduates continue in post-secondary education. The 
transition rate is lower for graduates with CTE credits, but is higher than for 
students in vocational tracks in many other countries. Among students who 
graduated in 2004 and earned at least 2 CTE credits in a single occupational 
programme, 65% enrolled in post-secondary institutions within a few months of 
graduation, compared with 72% of other students (Forrest Cataldi, 2009). Post- 
secondary institutions provide a wide range of programmes, including 4 year 
degrees, 2 year associate degrees, and a variety of shorter programmes. Around 
two thirds of post-secondary students enrol in programmes classified as ‘career 
education’ as opposed to ‘academic education’ (see NCES, 
nces.ed.gov/surveys/ctes/tables/index.asp). Significant challenges remain for 
many post-secondary programmes, particularly in community colleges with high 
dropout rates. 


Within families of VET systems there are also striking variations - for 
example the different approaches to apprenticeship in Germany and 
Switzerland (see Chapter 5). Many of these differences in education and 
training systems are strongly reflected both in labour market structures, and 
in cultural attitudes, for example in occupational aspirations. In illustration 
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of this, there are striking parallels between the scale of upper secondary 
VET in countries and the aspirations of 15 -year-olds towards high-skilled 
hlue-collar occupations (see Figure 1.4). These high-skilled hlue-collar 
occupations include traditional apprenticeship trades like plumbing and 
electrical trades. At the same time most OECD countries are also developing 
vocational programmes in new technical white-collar occupations including 
healthcare and computing. 

Figure 1.4 The jobs that young people expect 


The jobs that 15-year-olds expect to have by age 30: percentage expecting to have 
high-skilled blue collar jobs. 



When should vocational education and training begin? 

At what age, and at what educational stage, should young people 
embark on occupation-specific training? At one extreme, in Austria, 
apprentices choose their target occupation during a pre-apprenticeship year 
as young as the age of 14. It is argued that this approach engages young 
people who are less academically minded in practical tasks, sustains their 
motivation for learning, and supports their transition to work. As Figure 1.1 
has indicated, youth unemployment certainly tends to be less often a 
problem (relative to adult unemployment) in countries like Germany with 
strong ‘dual’ apprenticeship systems (see Box 1.5). Against, it is argued that 
it is difficult for adolescents to make considered career choices so early, and 
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that the dominance of practical training at this stage tends to crowd out 
broader academic skills that facilitate lifelong learning, including later 
opportunities to enter tertiary and other forms of further education. One 
German research study argues, on the basis of worker self-assessment, that 
the value of skills learnt through apprenticeship tend to decay faster than 
those acquired through tertiary education (Ludwig and Pfeiffer, 2005). 

This report will take the middle ground on this key point. It will argue 
that workplaces are very important learning environments, and that the 
blend of school and workplace learning is a powerful and effective method 
of preparing young people for jobs and careers. Such approaches, including 
the dual system, have a particular value when labour markets are highly 
regulated, and they do appear very effective at securing smooth initial 
transitions into the labour market. At the same time the report maintains that 
programmes involving early specialisation require sufficient attention to 
numeracy, literacy and other general academic skills, as well as other wider 
soft competences, to provide the foundation for lifelong learning and 
effective citizenship, as well as the foundation of competences necessary to 
develop and maintain a successful career through a continuing blend of 
learning and work. 


Box 1.5 Apprenticeships - blending learning and working 

Apprenticeships combine education and training in schools or other VET 
institutions with workplace training. In some countries apprenticeships are often 
referred to as the “dual system” {e.g. Austria, Germany). Apprenticeships are 
widespread in Germanophone countries, such as Austria, Germany, Luxembourg 
and Switzerland, and also exist in Belgium-Flanders, Denmark, the Netherlands 
and Norway. In a number of countries apprenticeships are provided outside the 
school system at post-secondary level - for example in Australia, Ireland and the 
United States. The design is highly variable: on-the-job and off-the-job 
components are alternated within a week {e.g. Austria, Belgium-Flanders, 
Germany, Austria) or in blocks of several weeks (e.g. Ireland). In Norway, two 
years of off-the-job training are followed by two years on-the-job training. 

Legal framework. Specific legal provisions normally regulate 
apprenticeships, typically based on a contract between the training employer and 
the apprentices (or their parent or legal guardian). 

Employer engagement. Employers are typically closely engaged, not only in 
the provision of the workplace training element but also in the design of the 
apprenticeship system, including the definition of legislation, curricula and 
examinations. Employers normally cover the costs of workplace training 
(although in some countries subsidies are available), while the off-the-job 
education and training is funded by the state. 
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Box 1.5 Apprenticeships - blending learning and working (continued) 

Teachers and trainers. In some countries VET teachers must have university 
education while in others they may teach with an occupational qualification. 
Switzerland has a specific tertiary institute (SFIVET), which prepares VET 
teachers. Trainers in companies are typically required to have an occupational 
qualification. In addition, in several countries they need to attend a didactic 
course (e.g. Belgium-Flanders, Switzerland) or provide some other proof of 
didactic skills (e.g. AEVO test in Germany, trainer exam in Austria). In some 
countries (e.g. Denmark) there are no standard requirements for trainers. 


Vocational programmes and lifelong learning 

In the 21“* century, those entering the labour market need immediate job 
skills, but they also need the career and cognitive competences that will 
enable them to handle different jobs and to sustain their learning capacity, 
bearing in mind that technological advance has increased the demand for 
higher level technical skills, including the demand for vocational tertiary 
education. Many of those now participating in upper secondary vocational 
programmes do not expect to enter the labour market directly, but instead 
expect to enter some form of post-secondary education. As tertiary 
participation has increased, graduates from upper secondary vocational 
programmes increasingly choose to enter tertiary education - sometimes 
into a related VET field, but sometimes also into a quite different area or 
into a more academic field of study. For example one-quarter of Dutch 
upper secondary vocational students continue into tertiary VET, and around 
three-quarters of Korean upper secondary vocational students do so. 
Vocational programmes at upper secondary level come to fill a dual role, 
both as a means of direct labour market entry and as a means of entering 
post-secondary education. 

In those countries where access from vocational upper secondary 
programmes to tertiary education is more limited, there is often pressure for 
change. In Germany where very few people with simple apprentice 
qualifications currently enter tertiary education, a 2009 reform offers 
university access to all those with the Master craftsman (Meister), technician 
or Fachwirt title alongside all graduates from upper secondary vocational 
programmes with 3 years of work experience in relevant subjects. It is too 
early to evaluate the impact of these reforms (Hoeckel and Schwartz, 2010). 
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The transition from school to work: unemployment and dropout 

Quintini and Manfredi (2009) discuss different transition patterns from 
school to work across OECD countries. They note that in countries with 
regulated labour markets and strong apprenticeship systems, such as 
Germany, about 80% of school leavers succeed in integrating into the labour 
market*. Such countries contrast with countries with regulated labour 
markets but without strong work-based training integrated into the formal 
school system, such as Italy and Spain where more than a third of young 
people end up in unemployment or inactivity. The German transition rate is 
impressive, especially the transition rate of graduates from vocational high 
school who have the same employment rate as tertiary graduates at the 
beginning of their career (OECD, 2010d). But their employment 
perspectives worsen over time if compared with holders of tertiary degrees. 
Countries with regulated labour markets but without strong vocational 
education encourage employers to hire young and inexperienced people by 
lowering employment costs for this population. Consequently, many young 
people enter the labour market with temporary contracts^. In some cases this 
has led to the development of a dual labour market, with a sector of 
permanent and well-protected jobs divided from a secondary sector of 
temporary and less secure employment (see for example, Maurin, 2009 on 
Erance). 

Dropout is a major challenge for virtually all countries and vocational 
programmes typically face higher dropout rates than general education. 
Policies include provision to retain students in education and training, and 
second chance opportunities for those who dropped out (see Box 1.6). Eor 
an OECD review on overcoming dropout from upper secondary education 
(see Lyche, 2010, forthcoming). 
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Box 1.6 Retention measures and second chance opportunities 
Retention measures 

In Austria students who do not find an apprenticeship place may participate in so called 
uberbetriebliche Ausbildung (UBA) courses, which are legally equivalent to apprenticeships. 
Students are either in full-time off-the-job training in UBA centres with a view to obtaining 
their apprenticeship certificate, or participate in training in simulated companies and receive 
support from UBA centres to find a regular apprenticeship place. 

Source: Hoeckel, K. (2010), Learning for Jobs: OECD Reviews of Vocational Education and 
Training: Austria, OECD, Paris. Available at: www.oecd.org/dataoecd/29/33/45407970.pdf 

In Belgium-FIanders part-time vocational education combines 1-2 days a week at school 
and 3-4 days of other activities. The latter may consist of employment, volunteering, specific 
programmes to develop employability skills and individual guidance for vulnerable students. 

Source: Flemish Ministry of Education and Training (2010), Flemish Ministry of Education and Training 
website, www.ond.vlaanderen.be/onderwijsaanbod/dbso, accessed June 2010. 

In Germany, the newly launched ‘Education Chain Initiative’ aims to assist those students 
who currently find difficulties in transiting from school to the vocational education and training 
system. The objective is to replace isolated transition measmes with structured support for 
students at risk. Following a national screening procedure at 7th grade two strategies are 
envisaged: inside schools to support students in acquiring core basic skills and outside schools 
where a coach supports young people in their transition to vocational programmes - 
particularly apprenticeships. 

Source: Hoeckel, K., and R. Schwartz (2010), Learning for Jobs: OECD Reviews of Vocational Education 
and Training: Germany, OECD, Paris. Available at: www.oecd.org/dataoecd/9/6/45668296.pdf 

Second chance opportunities 

In Ireland, Youthreach offers a programme including general education, vocational training 
and work experience to unemployed early school leavers aged 15-20. Those over 21 years can 
benefit from the Vocational Training Opportunities Scheme to acquire general or vocational 
certificates, or attend part-time education through the Back to Education Initiative. 

Source: www.youthreach.ie, www.vtos.ie, www.education.ie 

In the United States young people over 16 who left high school without earning a high 
school diploma may take General Educational Development (GED) Tests to acquire a 
credential (diploma or certificate, varying by state). GED Tests measure skills and knowledge 
in mathematics, reading, writing, science and social studies. GED credentials are generally 
accepted as equivalent to high school diplomas. 

Source: American Council on Education (2010), GED Testing Service website, 
www.acenet.edu/AM/Template.cfm?Section=GED_TS, accessed June 2010. 
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The OECD review 

This OECD review on Learning for Jobs undertook a range of analytic 
work alongside 17 country reviews to provide advice to countries on how to 
make their initial VET systems more responsive to labour market needs. 
Eurther details are in Box 1.1. A global economic crisis developed while the 
review was under way, and although its impact was very variable, it clearly 
had some significant effects on VET systems. Ireland, for example, faced 
the challenge of coping with apprentices made redundant midway through 
their training. Hard pressed employers concerned by their immediate 
survival may be less willing to offer workplace training - an issue examined 
as part of this OECD review in Brunello (2009). Eewer jobs mean that 
young people often choose to postpone their entry into the labour market, 
preferring to continue in full-time education and training; but public 
expenditure pressures, sharpened by the crisis, sometimes make it much 
harder to accommodate the increasing demand. Some opportunities are also 
emerging - for example to redeploy the practical skills of unemployed 
professionals as trainers. 


Collecting comparative data on VET systems across countries 

Given the absence of systematic comparative evidence on the 
differences between national VET systems, one element in this study was 
the use of a questionnaire administered to national authorities, designed to 
identify the main characteristics of national VET systems - including how 
practical training is conducted, funding, the involvement of the social 
partners and decentralisation of control (see Box 1.7). This study addresses 
the difficult challenge of comparing the characteristics of VET systems in 
different countries. This means summing different vocational programmes 
within countries into aggregate measures which can be compared 
internationally. Thus, the internal diversity of individual countries and their 
institutions is not visible in these tabulations, but this is the price of 
meaningful international comparisons. The results are used extensively here. 
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Box 1.7 The OECD International Survey of Vocational 
Education and Training Systems 

In this exercise the OECD put a wide variety of questions to participant 
countries about their VET systems, regarding teaching and training staff, 
consultation with the social partners, funding and decentralisation of control. The 
questionnaire was in three parts, covering upper secondary VET, continuing VET 
and cross-sectoral issues. 

In order to compare different countries, the results from different programmes 
have had to be aggregated. Many of the results are presented in terms of the 
percentage of national vocational programmes to which the response applies. This 
is calculated as a weighted average of enrolment in different programmes. 

Eull details will be published in Kuczera (forthcoming). 


Taking account of previous and parallel work 

Analytic work on VET has been conducted in universities and national 
institutes, and in international bodies such as the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO), the 
International Labour Organisation (ILO) and the agencies of the European 
Commission - the European Centre for the Development of Vocational 
Training (CEDEEOP) and the European Training Eoundation (ETE). Within 
the OECD there is work on transition from school to work and the 
associated labour market issues {e.g. OECD 2009c on the United States), 
work on local skills strategies (OECD, 2010c) and analysis of VET systems 
within the frame of the rolling economic reviews of individual OECD 
countries (for example on Germany OECD, 2010d). Previous OECD work is 
summarised in Hoeckel (2008). 

There remain many big gaps in this range of work. One is comparative 
policy analysis, undertaken across a range of different countries to identify 
policy solutions that work. This is thin on the ground despite some useful 
initiatives such as a recent study undertaken by the Bertelsmann Eoundation 
(Rauner, 2009). 

The second big gap is data. ISCED remains a weak instrument for 
identifying vocational programmes in secondary and tertiary education, so 
data on the percentage of the cohort that enters VET remains patchy. Tying 
VET tracks to labour market outcomes remains impossible at an 
international level. While these data weaknesses represent a large and 
continuing challenge, new programmes of work on VET statistics both in 
the OECD and in the EU context aim to address them. 
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Defining the scope 

The main, but not exclusive focus of this report is on initial VET for 
young people. This is for two reasons. First, the OECD has previously given 
attention to VET in the context of employee training and adult learning, 
notably in the thematic review of adult learning (OECD, 2005b). Second, in 
the country reviews the main policy focus requested by reviewed countries 
has been initial VET. Upper secondary VET (ISCED level 3) was the focus 
in many of the reviews. The main policy messages from this study therefore 
also concern initial VET. These policy messages do not therefore concern 
the training of employees by enterprises. 

This report is inevitably selective in its coverage. The guiding principle 
has been to include material where there was something useful to say. An 
initial scoping exercise for this review identified a large range of potential 
issues for examination (Grubb, 2007) including many issues not dealt with 
here. To ensure that the study preserved its focus and responded to country 
demands, a single objective was identified - that the study should aim to 
help countries improve the responsiveness of their VET systems to labour 
market needs. We here interpret this objective as follows: 

Ensuring that VET students are provided with the skills necessary to 
work in an “entry” set of occupations, and the broader and flexible 
competences necessary to sustain a fulfilling career, in the context 
of rapid and sometimes unpredictable changes in occupational 
circumstances. 

The structure of the report 

Chapter 2, Meeting labour market needs, discusses how VET systems 
can provide the right numbers of trained people, with the right mix of 
competences for the labour market. Chapter 3, on Career guidance describes 
its role, the challenges to effective provision, and proposals for reform. 
Chapter 4, on Effective teachers and trainers, proposes measures to sustain 
and develop the teacher and trainer labour force, both in schools and in 
workplaces. Chapter 5, on Workplace learning, explains its many 
advantages, and suggests some ways of encouraging employers to offer 
workplace training, balanced by effective measures to ensure quality. 
Chapter 6, on Tools to support the system, explores some key tools 
necessary to deliver effective learning for jobs. These include institutions to 
engage the social partners, qualification frameworks, standardised 
assessment arrangements, better data on the labour market outcomes of 
VET, and a more systematic approach to evidence-based policy making. 
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Notes 


1. 90% in employment over five year period. 

2. This simplified picture does not take into account educational attainment, 
which has an impact on transition patterns. 
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Chapter 2 

Meeting labour market needs 


This chapter looks at how the mix of provision in vocational programmes is 
determined - how many people are trained in different fields - and, within 
each field, what mix of specific and general skills should be taught. 

Three main factors determine the mix of provision - student preference, 
employer needs and the limitations of existing capacity. It argues that the 
right balance between these factors depends on issues like who is paying for 
the training and the age of the student. It discusses the different potential 
means of assessing employer needs, and points to the practical difficulties of 
forecasting future skills needs. 

Graduates of vocational programmes need occupation- specific skills 
alongside generic transferable skills to carry them through their working 
career, including the ability to adapt to fast-changing workplace 
requirements. Numeracy and literacy skills are increasingly important in the 
modem workplace, and vocational systems need to give sufficient weight to 
them. 
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Funding and the mix of provision 

Economists advance a number of reasons why basic education should be 
provided and funded largely by government, rather than being left to 
individuals: 

• Parental responsibility: Children need protection and care to ensure 
that decisions taken by parents are in the children’s interests. 

• Efficiency: Investing in the early stages of education is more cost- 
effective than later on, partly because learning begets learning. 

• Credit constraints: Families may not have enough cash and 
borrowing capacity to fund desirable education investments. 

• Equity: The opportunity to realise human potential through 
education should be as independent as possible from social 
background and family wealth. 

• Externalities: The benefits of education fall to society as well as to 
the individual. 

Given the cumulative weight of these five points, OECD countries 
normally provide free or almost free basic education and in most OECD 
countries upper secondary education (including vocational programmes) is 
increasingly regarded as an upper tier of basic education; and commonly 
free of fees. Beyond basic education, education is sometimes more restricted 
and/or subject to fees. Countries regulate access to free public education by 
different means. One possibility is to establish rules regarding those entitled 
to publicly funded provision. In Norway, the statutory right to education 
(Youth Right) favours young people. It guarantees to students who are 15 
years old and have completed primary and lower secondary education the 
right to three years of full-time upper secondary education, including VET, 
in one of the three programmes of their choice. The entire right must be used 
during a period of five or six years. Those to whom this right does not apply 
may still enrol in upper secondary VET but they will not be given priority in 
admission to a programme of their choice, if the programme is in high 
demand among young students. 


Sharing the benefit, sharing the costs 

Vocational programmes aim to provide the skills for jobs or careers. 
These skills benefit employers directly. The distribution of benefits will 
depend on the mix of skills being learnt - for example skills specific to an 
industrial sector yield benefits to that sector. The distribution of benefits 
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should ideally be reflected in the distribution of funding responsibilities so 
as to provide the right incentives for optimal skills provision. In setting up 
funding arrangements, particularly for post-secondary VET, the following 
points should be kept in mind: 

• As the benefits to employers vary between vocational programmes, 
unconstrained student choice of these programmes is unlikely to 
yield the optimal mix of VET provision. Suppose, for example, that 
engineering skills drive innovation and economic growth in a 
manner which is very helpful to the economy but where the benefits 
are not adequately captured in the wages of engineers. This might 
mean that the incentives to pursue engineering qualifications would 
be limited and there would be fewer VET engineering graduates 
than would be socially desirable. In such circumstances, either 
government or engineering employers might be justified in 
subsidising provision. 

• Often when the benefits are shared a risk of under-provision 
emerges, because all the stakeholders have incentives to free-ride on 
the contributions of others. Eor example, employers might aim to 
benefit from government and student contributions to training 
without contributing themselves. 

• A market in vocational education and training, with students paying 
the full costs of their tuition, would be likely to yield fewer skills 
than would be optimal, since it would only reflect the returns to 
students but not the wider returns to employers and the economy 
more broadly. Eor example if the cost to the student is EUR 1000, 
and the return to the student is EUR 800, then students have little 
incentive to take the course, even though, if employers also get a 
benefit of EUR 600 from the trained student, there would be a 
collective net benefit if the student took the course. One solution is 
for government to subsidise fees for VET students, so that for 
example the student here only pays EUR 400 for the course. 
Alternatively, local employers could subsidise provision, perhaps by 
providing some of the training in the workplace. 

In response to these shared benefits, a variety of funding models have 
emerged, involving some sharing of the costs of provision between 
government, student, and employer. Some contributions will be in kind, for 
example in terms of the time and facilities contributed by employers to 
workplace training, or through time off work through training. This is 
typical for apprenticeships where often the government covers the costs of 
off-the-job education and training and employers bear the cost of workplace 
training, including a modest wage for apprentices. Table 2.1 illustrates some 
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of the different ways in which government and students share the costs at 
secondary level. The relative size of these elements is important. For 
example, fees for publicly funded vocational programmes at upper 
secondary level in Australia are modest - a small fraction of the true cost of 
provision. In Denmark and Finland fees apply to vocational programmes for 
adults only while individual costs for young people are offset hy a system of 
grants and loans. 


Table 2.1 Who pays for VET? 

Percentage of upper secondary vocational programmes 


Programmes 
provided by 
institutions 


Programmes where students are eligible for 
support from public funds through: 


Australia^'2 

■ ■■■ 

■■■ ■■■ 


1 Austria 

■ 

■ ■■■■ 


Belgium (Flanders) 

» 



1 Denmark 

■ 

■■■■ ■■■■ 


Finland! 

» 




1 Germany 


■ ■ 


Flungary 


■ ■■■ 


1 Japan 

■ ■■■ 

■ ■■■ ■ 


Netherlands! 

■ ■■■ 

■■■■ ■■■■ 


1 Norway 


■■■■ ■■■■ 


Sweden 


■■ ■■■■ 


1 Switzerland 


■ ■■■ 


Turkey! 

■ ■■■ 

■ ■■■ 


Note: Estimated percentage of VET upper secondary programmes: - 0%; ■ 

1-25%; 


■ ■ 26-50%; ■■■ 51-75%; ■■■■ 76-100%. 

I . Fees are subject to government guidelines in public sector. 

n terms of ISCED level, a 


* For definitions see Glossary. 

Source: Kuczera (forthcoming). The OECD International Survey of VET Systems, 
OECD, Paris. 


Whatever the national arrangements, VET funding needs to he 
consistent with the principles used to fund broader education. For example, 
suppose that a country has fees in tertiary education funded through income- 
contingent loans, backed by grants for low income students. In principle 
within that framework higher level vocational programmes might be subject 
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to the same regime - unless there is some evidence that VET students 
respond in a different way, for example because they are more averse to 
taking on loans, or because vocational programmes lead to a higher wage 
premium than other postsecondary programme. Thus in Australia, the 
OECD review recommended that fees for higher level VET qualifications 
should be levied on the same broad basis as for higher education, and 
defrayed through the same income-contingent loans used for higher 
education (Hoeckel etal., 2008). This has since been implemented as VET 
EEE HELP. Common principles can of course imply differential funding of 
vocational and non-vocational programmes, for example because employers 
benefit more from the vocational programmes and may therefore be 
expected to contribute more. 

Getting the right number of trained persons 

Young people in education make choices - to study another foreign 
language, take advanced maths, or opt for a vocational catering course. 
These choices are hard, and can have lasting consequences. They are also 
constrained: some options are not available or not funded by government. 
Student and employer preferences may overlap but there will also be some 
differences. Employers expect VET to provide them with the best 
employees equipped with skills they need. Policy makers for VET (as for 
other parts of education) have to decide how far to give students the 
programmes they prefer and how far to provide the programmes 
corresponding to employer needs (and decide how those needs should be 
assessed). In addition, countries can only provide vocational programmes 
where they have the teachers, the trainers, and the facilities necessary to the 
task. 


Main influencing factors 

Three main factors are used to determine the mix of provision - student 
preference, employer needs and supply constraints. 


Student preference 

The preferences of individual students for their courses of study are 
important for three reasons. Eirst, students are often good judges of their 
own skills and the characteristics that may make them better suited to one 
job than another - so taking account of their preferences leads to higher 
productivity. Second, students know more about what they most enjoy 
doing, so that even when the labour market outcomes are weaker, they are 
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compensated in terms of their well-being. Third, it is counterproductive to 
coerce students into careers they do not want - the very high proportion of 
VET graduates in nearly all countries who change occupations after only a 
few years probably reflects some welcome career development, but it may 
also be the result of some misconceived career choices. 


Employer needs 

Where the mix of vocational provision is planned, (rather than being 
driven by student preferences), it needs to rest on a systematic assessment of 
employer needs, now and in the future. But if provision is determined 
exclusively on the basis of employers’ views, some risks emerge. Employer 
interests are not the same as either student or societal interests. Employers 
may want very narrow skills in occupational niches, or skills for declining 
industries and for jobs which are unpleasant and badly paid, or they may 
want an oversupply of skills to drive down wages in the associated 
occupations. “Skills shortages” as perceived by employers might also be 
perceived as “low wage”, or “unpleasant job” areas by potential employees 
or trainees. Industries in structural decline may also complain of skills 
shortages because they cannot attract workers into low wage positions with 
few obvious career prospects. Adjustments to the vocational training system 
will not solve these problems. Employer demand for certain skills is not a 
fixed given, since there is scope to adapt technology and the workplace to 
eliminate the least pleasant jobs and to match the available supply of skills. 
These employer demands need to be kept in balance with the interests of 
society at large, including the interests of the student. 

In principle, unions will aim to ensure that VET provision does not 
result in an oversupply of skills (as this would drive down wages and create 
unemployment), and that sufficient transferable skills are developed to 
ensure that their members have the means to move to other related 
occupations, recognising that potential mobility improves their wage 
bargaining position. At the same time, unions may have an interest in 
limiting new entrants to a profession or occupation, so as to maintain high 
wages. 

Both employer and union views on VET and the level of their 
engagement in VET policy vary markedly among countries. They depend on 
many factors, among other things on the structure of the economy and 
education system, the organisation of bodies that represent employers and 
employees and the level of recognition of these bodies among those who 
they represent. In Korea, for example, trade unions tend not to be interested 
in initial VET at upper secondary level since the SMEs sector, to which 
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upper secondary VET tends to lead, is not unionised (see Kuczera, Kis and 
Wurzburg, 2009). These issues are discussed further in Chapter 6. 

Clearly students in vocational programmes have interests in their 
education and training which are different both from those of unions and 
employers. In principle their interests should also be recognised in the 
planning of provision. In practice, because students are rarely sufficiently 
well-organised to press their interests collectively, it falls to government to 
articulate student interests on their behalf. 

Supply constraints 

VET institutions’ together with their staff embody a historical 
commitment. Supply constraints quite properly influence the mix of 
provision - schools cannot immediately respond to rapidly changing 
demand, as new equipment is costly, teachers and trainers cannot be easily 
changed or retrained, and programmes take some time to complete. Even in 
the long run, cost considerations may constrain provision because some 
types of equipment are just too expensive for VET institutions. In fast- 
growing industrial sectors some skills may be so prized that it is difficult to 
find someone with the relevant skills willing to work as a trainer. 

While the pace of adjustment is always limited, there needs to be 
sufficient incentive on the supply side of VET institutions to respond to new 
and emerging labour market needs. Einancial incentives are sometimes used 
to stimulate a quick response from VET institutions to new demands from 
the labour market {e.g. the creation of programmes in green technologies). 
The United States uses competitive grants to improve flexibility and 
responsiveness of VET institutions. Eor example, the Perkins Instructional 
Equipment and Supplies Grant provides funds to purchase up-to-date 
instructional equipment and supplies. In the application process, schools 
have to prove that the equipment has been recommended by business and 
industry, and describe how students will benefit from it 
{http://financel.doe.mass.edu/Grants/grantslO/rfp/411.html). School 

competition is another way of limiting supply constraints. Where individuals 
are free to choose a VET provider, this potentially opens up a market or 
quasi-market in provision, and improves the responsiveness of VET 
institutions to student and employer preferences. This will typically apply in 
systems where students can freely choose the institution or employer 
providing VET and where public funding of VET providers is defined on a 
per capita basis and follows the student. Box 2. 1 sets out some of the pros 
and cons of such a market approach. 
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Box 2.1 Does competition help to improve VET provision? 

In VET, as in many other public policy areas, some countries are seeking to 
use markets as a device for increasing efficiency. One potential advantage of 
competition is that it may force the system to respond to student preferences in 
respect of the mix of provision; VET institutions offering unattractive 
programmes will lose both students and funding. 

More broadly, some have argued that competition increases cost effectiveness, 
improves student performance, and creates a system better tailored to student 
needs (Bradley etal, 2001; Woodfield and Gunby, 2003). Others argue that 
competitive pressures may decrease student performance if market mechanisms 
and institutional autonomy are not matched by an adequate accountability system 
(Wofimann etal, 2007). They may also limit the quality and quantity of 
provision to disadvantaged hard-to-reach groups and, in the absence of targeted 
corrective policies, may create more segregation (Bradley and Taylor, 2002). 

In countries that have adopted an open market approach, competition between 
institutions, both private and public, should be fair, as this ensures good value for 
money. When a community service obligation falls on public institutions alone 
(such as the requirement to take students when private institutions go out of 
business) this needs to be properly recognised and recompensed. 

In Australia a nationally agreed policy on “user choice” funding for 
apprenticeships and traineeships is operated by the states and territories. Under 
this policy the employer and the apprentice/trainee can choose the training 
institution and the form of training delivery. States and territories implement the 
policy in a number of different ways. Some states define which apprenticeships or 
traineeships are eligible for user choice funding, primarily as a strategy for 
rationing places and ensuring quality of provision. 

In Sweden students attend the upper secondary VET school of their choice. 
All upper secondary schools, including authorised independent (private) schools, 
are fuUy funded per student by the municipality and tuition is free of charge. 
Permission to start an independent school is given on the condition that the school 
follows the nationally provided syllabus and teaches the same democratic values 
as schools run by the school-boards (Swedish Association of Independent 
Schools: www.friskola.se/Om_oss_In_English_DXNI-38495_.aspx', Skolverket: 
www.skolverket.se/sb/d/354). However, public and independent schools are not 
bound by exactly the same rules, e.g. independent schools are not subject to 
requirements set at municipal level (Skolverket, 2006); this poses a potential risk 
to fair competition among schools. 
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Balancing student preference and employer needs: some principles 

Given that the benefits of VET are realised both by students and 
employers, an effective VET system needs to reflect both employer demand 
and student preference. The relative weight given to these factors varies 
across countries. The optimal balance depends on factors including: 

• Who pays: If students pay most or all of the cost of VET courses - 
for example at postsecondary level - then the mix should be 
equivalently dominated by (informed) student preference. At any 
level, if employers wish to influence the mix of provision, they 
should be willing to contribute to the training, typically through the 
provision of workplace training and experience. 

• Student age: Younger, school-age students may be less able to make 
longer-term career decisions, so student preferences for certain 
vocational programmes should be balanced by attention to labour 
market outcomes, particularly where provision is free of charge to 
the student. 

• Breadth and orientation of programme: Programmes with a large 
element of general skills, often designed to prepare students for the 
next level of education, as well as direct labour market entry, need 
not be constrained so tightly by employer demand. Conversely, in 
programmes that are designed for direct labour market entry, that 
contain much occupation-specific content and that rarely lead to 
further studies, employability should be a major factor determining 
provision. 

• Predictability. In some sectors, like education and health care, 
labour force requirements may be more predictable than in some 
others. In these areas it may be more reasonable to match provision 
closely to expected requirements (recognising that migration can 
make a difference). 

Mechanisms to realise the balance 

Countries use different mechanisms to balance student preferences and 
employer needs, while limiting supply constraints that risk distorting the 
mix. There are three main types of approach: first, provision can be 
regulated through the availability of workplace training (see below); second, 
VET authorities can initiate an assessment of skills needs, which then 
informs the VET provision strategy. Third, career guidance can be used to 
inform students about changing labour market requirements, aligning 
student preferences more closely with employer needs. In practice, these 
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approaches are often blended together with more or less weight given to one 
or the other. 

One quite general problem is that vocational programmes often take 
some years to complete, so there is a time lag between the decision on the 
mix of provision and when VET graduates enter the labour market. In 
Denmark, for example, students are accepted into a vocational programme 
two years before they start their apprenticeship and four years before they 
are ready to enter the labour market. In Austria, Germany and Switzerland, 
apprenticeships typically take two to four years to complete. School-based 
programmes are also several years long. Many employers find it hard to 
predict their future requirement for recruits. Students also find it hard to 
predict which kinds of jobs are going to be in demand in the future 
(Borghans, Grip, and Heijke, 1996). Anticipating future skill needs, both 
regionally and by occupational sector, and defining the necessary VET 
output, is also a difficult task for forecasters. Despite this difficulty, some 
mechanism is necessary. If VET provision is not shaped by labour market 
needs, it will be more likely to reflect the capacity of VET institutions^ 
(often biased towards existing and cheaper programmes) and uninformed 
student preferences. These difficulties in anticipating future skills reinforce 
the argument for equipping young people with strong general skills, as these 
underpin lifelong learning and the ability to adapt to changing requirements 
(see below). 


Adjustment through workplace training 

Employer needs and student preferences may be brought into balance 
through a market in workplace training. In systems where the offer of places 
in VET is tied to the availability of workplace training places, employers 
can influence the number and mix of places in VET through their 
willingness to offer such workplace training - for example in 
apprenticeships. Students thus have a choice between a range of 
programmes, but are limited to those in which workplace training is 
available. In Germany and Switzerland, for example, those who do not find 
an apprenticeship place cannot go on to obtain an apprenticeship 
qualification. (Often, of course the final mix of provision is not solely based 
on market adjustment - while the availability of workplace training is a 
major factor, in many countries with apprenticeship systems, the state also 
plays an active role - by expanding off-the-job practical training or by 
providing incentives for companies to train -see Chapter 5). 

Even predominantly school-based programmes may use the availability 
of workplace training as an indicator of labour market relevance - the 
OECD review of Sweden, for example, recommended making a 15 -week 
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work placement over a three-year period compulsory for all upper secondary 
vocational programmes (Kuczera et. al., 2008). The logic of this proposal 
was to change the relationship between school-provided programmes and 
employers, so that even though 15 weeks would he a relatively small part of 
the programme, the programme should not run unless it can at least attract 
the support of employers for a modest work placement. This 
recommendation is now being implemented in Sweden. 

The use of workplace training can also improve the match between 
labour market needs and VET provision by reducing distortionary supply 
constraints. Where practical training is provided mainly in companies, the 
capacity of VET institutions to provide up-to-date equipment, teachers and 
trainers becomes less of a constraint. 


Assessing future skills needs 

The rationale of vocational programmes is that they will provide the 
skills needed in future jobs. But the shape of future labour market needs is 
inevitably misty. The challenge is to identify what can reasonably be 
predicted both in the short term and some years into the future, and what 
cannot. Labour market demand for skills in different areas can be assessed 
in many different ways: one possibility would be consultations with local 
employers and unions on current skills needs; another would be long-term 
forecasts of future needs based on consultation with employers or carried 
out by independent bodies. Many OECD countries {e.g. Australia, Canada, 
Ireland and Einland) forecast trends in employment mainly by occupational 
categories, often on a time horizon of five to ten years (Neugart and 
Schdmann, 2002). The European Union has also created medium-term skills 
forecasts in the European Union as a whole and in each member country 
(CEDEEOP, 2008). 

Many countries {e.g. Ireland, Einland) use skills forecasts as a very 
broad guide to governments and public agencies in policy making, and to 
inform students and social partners. In Ireland, the “Expert Group on Euture 
Skills Needs” and the “EAS/ESRI Manpower Eorecasting Programme” 
produce medium and long-term forecasts, which feed into the country’s 
skills strategy(EGESN, 2007). Some countries, such as Australia, have also 
used such projections to plan VET provision in more specific terms. Based 
on national forecasts, a national strategy is developed, which is then used as 
a basis in each state’s and territory’s plan for VET provision (BEST, 2006). 
At the state level, local factors may be taken into account to make revisions 
to centrally planned numbers (Gasskov, 2000). More recently, following the 
establishment of Skills Australia, Australia has shifted its approach towards 
a model which gives more weight to demand factors. In some other places, 
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like South Carolina (US) and Belgium-Flanders, planning is based on more 
ad hoc consultations with business. Such consultations are used to assess 
demand among local companies before a new programme can be launched 
in post-secondary VET. 

Creating reliable forecasting models is very challenging, since the 
demand for skills depends on numerous factors, many of which are difficult 
to predict, such as technological progress, global economic conditions, and 
government policies - which in turn depend on voting behaviour. 
Evaluations of forecasting models suggest that they can provide useful 
indications on overall labour market trends, but are often unreliable at the 
level of specific occupations (Neugart and Schdmann, 2002; Sexton, 2002; 
Barnow, 2002; Richardson and Tan, 2007). In some specific areas, such as 
health care and education, forecasts may play a more central role, since they 
can be linked to relatively stable demographic trends, and the state is often 
the dominant employer. Even in these areas, increasingly, international 
migration interrupts the relation between national training efforts and labour 
supply - for example through the international migration of healthcare 
workers. 


Career guidance 

Effective career guidance can also better align student preferences with 
labour market requirements (see Chapter 3). Earlier work by Eogel and 
Mitchell (1973) argued that student tastes are not always in line with labour 
market needs and while some influences, such as personality and interests, 
are desirable, as argued by Culpepper (2006) others, like prejudices about an 
occupation, need to be minimised. In fact student preference, informed by 
good information about labour market prospects, can play a strong role in 
linking provision to labour market needs because in general students prefer 
to follow courses that will lead to good jobs. A German study (Heckhausen 
and Tomasik, 2002) found that information on labour market prospects can 
constructively change how students view their “dream job”. As the deadline 
for applying for an apprenticeship approached and as students received 
feedback from potential employers, what students defined as their “dream 
job” became more sober and realistic. 

Using incentives 

Additional incentives can be used to address skills shortages. Thus: 

• Targeted grants can be given to students who train in designated 
areas of skills shortage. Eor example, Hungary has recently 
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established such a grant for secondary VET students in particular 
sectors. 

• Incentives to fill skills shortages may be used to boost the amount of 
workplace training offered by employers. Many countries offer 
financial incentives {e.g. subsidies, tax breaks) to companies and use 
non-financial measures to stimulate the offer of workplace training 
places (see Chapter 5). 

• The influence of the availability of workplace training on the mix of 
VET provision may also be reduced, when VET authorities 
introduce off-the-job practical training to tackle the lack of 
apprenticeship offers (e.g. Austria, Denmark). But such provision 
can be adjusted to the assessed needs of the labour market. In 
Austria the Labour Market Service, which organises such training, 
takes into account demand for skilled labour. In Denmark the state 
limits the number of students admitted to programmes in which 
students cannot find an apprenticeship place or where overall 
employment prospects are poor (Danish Ministry of Education, 
2005). 

Getting the right mix of skills in vocational programmes 

Clearly employers are in a strong position to judge what mix of skills is 
optimal for particular occupations and it therefore makes sense for 
employers to play a key role in establishing the curriculum. However, if 
employers have too dominant an influence, programmes may overestimate 
the importance of occupation-specific skills and give insufficient attention to 
the generic skills needed for mobility between firms and between 
occupations (Smits, 2007). The interests of employers depend on the level at 
which they are expressed. While locally employers may not wish their 
employees to have strong transferable skills since this may increase labour 
turnover, collectively employers have an interest in a flexible and adaptable 
labour force. 

As argued in Chapter 1, vocational education and training programmes 
need to realise a balance between providing students with a set of very 
practical occupational skills that will make them immediately employable 
and productive, and will therefore facilitate their entry into the labour 
market, and a set of broader transferable skills, including (for example) 
numeracy, literacy, team-working, communication skills, flexibility and the 
capacity to learn new skills. Some of these skills underpin other learning 
including the learning of practical vocational skills. They also build into an 
individual’s skill-set the capacity to adapt to changed circumstances and 
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skill requirements. These transferable skills are necessary because the 
individual may move jobs, or make a career shift, and they underpin further 
learning. While all the skills mentioned here are important, much of the hard 
evidence on transferable skills concerns numeracy and literacy, and they are 
therefore the main but not exclusive focus of the discussion which follows. 

As also discussed in Chapter 1, in OECD countries many students 
following vocational tracks at upper secondary level continue into tertiary 
education. This requires sufficient emphasis on core literacy and numeracy 
skills not just to ensure a basic minimum for all, but also to realise the full 
potential of able students in vocational programmes to pursue advanced 
educational courses. 

Commentators have different views on the relative importance of 
specific and generic skills (Billet and Hayes, 1998; Kilpatrick, Hamilton, 
and Falk, 2001). Specific skills acquired in VET should allow a smooth 
transition to the labour market without lengthy additional occupation- 
specific training. Apprenticeships need firm-specific elements to serve the 
short-term economic interests of firms, at least in the first instance, since this 
will help to encourage employers to offer workplace training. The balance of 
different skills in upper secondary vocational programmes is highly variable 
but at one end of the spectrum, in many apprenticeships, there is a rather 
small element of numeracy and literacy skills as part of the (typically) one 
or one and a half days a week part-time school element in the dual system. 
At the other end of the spectrum some students in full time vocational 
schools have a full programme of numeracy and literacy teaching - for 
example in Swedish vocational schools, where the core requirements are the 
same as in general upper secondary education. 


Why general skills are increasingly important 

Various studies highlight the importance of general content in the 
curriculum. In modern economies an increasing number of jobs, including 
blue-collar jobs, require sound generic skills. A study from the United States 
(Autor, Levy, and Mumane, 2003) suggests that technological change (in 
particular computerisation) has made problem solving and complex 
communication skills much more important in the labour market. The 
development of these skills is underpinned by good literacy and numeracy 
skills (Levy and Murnane, 2004). More generally, learning - both in initial 
VET and in lifelong learning - is difficult without strong basic skills. 
Labour markets change rapidly and often unpredictably. As virtually all 
workers will need to acquire new skills during their career, literacy and 
numeracy are particularly valuable in the long run (Kezdi, 2006). In sectors 
facing rapid technological change, the ability to learn is crucial and the 
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generic skills underpinning this ability are highly valued by employers 
(Smits, 2007; Ghost, 2002; Kollo, 2006). In low-technology industries and 
at lower skill levels generic competences may be less valued by employers, 
but such workers need to be able to switch jobs, since they are precisely the 
ones at risk of job loss due to diminishing job opportunities (Smits, 2007). 

Strong literacy and numeracy skills are associated with better 
performance on the labour market. Data from lALS show that people with 
weak literacy skills are more likely to be unemployed, even if other 
background variables (educational attainment, age, gender) are taken into 
account (Figure 2.1). An Australian study (Chiswick, Lee and Miller, 2002) 
found that about half of the total effect of education on labour market 
outcomes (labour force participation, unemployment) can be attributed to 
literacy and numeracy^. 


Figure 2.1 Probability of unemployment and literacy proficiency 

Probability of being unemployed according to prose literacy score, for men aged 16-25 
with less than upper secondary education, 1994-1998 
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Source: OECD and Statistics Canada (2000), Literacy in the Information Age. Final 
Report of the International Adult Literacy Survey, OECD, Paris. 


Insufficient coverage of general skills 

One of the main functions of compulsory school is to teach basic skills 
of numeracy and literacy, and weaknesses in this area cannot be blamed on 
the VET system. But very frequently, those with weak academic skills in 
numeracy and literacy are directed to vocational tracks. For example in 
Austria in 2003, nearly 40% of those in part-time vocational schools had 
weak literacy skills (level 1 and below on the PISA test) (Hoeckel, 2010). 
While early childhood and school interventions to tackle these problems 
would undoubtedly be the best solution, vocational programmes clearly need 
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to address the issues arising. Table 2.2 indicates that in a number of OECD 
countries students in vocational programmes are spending more than half 
their time in practical training. Of their remaining time, some will be spent 
learning the ‘theory’ of their target occupation and the remainder typically 
on more general education. 


Table 2.2 How much practical training* in a VET qualification? 


Estimated percentage of upper secondary vocational programmes 



Time spent in practical training as ratio of total programme 


75% or 

Between 

Between 

Less 

Varies depending 


more 

50% and 

25% and 

than 

on institutions, 



75% 

50% 

25% 

programmes, fields, 
etc 

Australia^ 





mmmm 

1 Austria 

■■ 

■ 

mm 

■ 


Belgium ((Flanders) 

■ 

■ 



mmmm 

1 Czech Republic 


■ 

■ ■■■ 


1 

Denmark 


■■■■ 




1 Finland 

■■■■ 




1 

France 

■ 

■■■■ 




1 Germany 


■ ■■■ 

■ 


1 

Hungary 


■ 

■■■ 

■ 


1 Netherlands 

■ 

■ ■ 

■ ■■ 

■ 

■ ■■■ 1 

Norway 


■■■■ 



■ 

1 Sweden 



■■■ 



Switzerland 

■ 

■■■■ 



■ 

1 Turkey 


■ ■■■ 


■ 


United States 



■■■■ 




Note: Estimated percentage of vocational upper secondary programmes: - 0%; 
■ 1-25%; ■■ 26-50%; ■■■ 51-75%; ■■■■ 76-100%. 


1 Most upper secondary vocational programmes are outside the school sector. 

* Eor definitions see Glossary. 

Source: Kuczera, M. (forthcoming), The OECD International Survey of VET Systems, 
OECD, Paris. 
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Developing general skills in vocational programmes 

Tackling serious deficiencies in literacy and numeracy 

For some students in vocational programmes, very weak basic skills are 
a serious difficulty. Studies show that many people cannot adequately assess 
their own literacy and numeracy weaknesses. Data from the United 
Kingdom show that many people with weak basic skills do not recognise 
that they have difficulties, particularly in respect of numeracy (Bynner and 
Parsons, 2006). A literacy survey in Canada found that the average 
correlation between self-assessed scores and test scores was only 0.42 
(Finnic and Meng, 2005). This study also suggests that individuals assess 
their literacy skills relative to a sort of “local norm”, e.g. school mates, 
friends or colleagues, so they may be entirely unaware of literacy problems 
if those in their environment have similarly low levels of literacy. On the 
other hand, the same study also shows that background factors (like learning 
difficulties as a child) have a greater effect on individuals’ perceptions of 
their skills than on their actual literacy levels. In other words, people with 
learning disadvantages are more likely to report difficulties, while those 
without such disadvantages are more likely to overestimate their skills. Even 
when people know they have literacy and numeracy problems they may be 
reluctant to admit it. A study of further education colleges in the United 
Kingdom (Basic Skills Agency, 1997) found that there was a stigma 
attached to poor basic skills, which then became a deterrent to taking up 
basic skills support. 

Greater awareness of literacy and numeracy problems encourages many 
people to seek help. An analysis from British cohort studies (Bynner and 
Parsons, 2006) found that once people were aware of weaknesses in their 
basic skills, they tended to be interested in improving these skills. This is in 
line with an earlier study of further education students (Basic Skills Agency, 
1997), which found that many people did not know that basic skills were 
essential to the successful completion of their course. Although literacy and 
numeracy deficiencies among VET students are rooted in weaknesses in 
basic education, the evidence shows that later interventions to tackle these 
problems can improve learning outcomes in vocational programmes, with 
one study showing that such interventions can have a dramatic impact (see 
Box 2.2). 
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Box 2.2 Helping with basic skills as a means of encouraging 
successful course completion 

A study from the United Kingdom (Basic Skills Agency, 1997) explored the 
relationship between basic skills support and dropout, retention and completion 
rates in further education colleges. Of 15 000 students, 4 400 were identified as in 
need of basic skills support, 90% of them in a vocational course. The study 
followed up these students - less than half of them received literacy and 
numeracy support. 

Reasons for not taking up support. Some students were not told the results 
of the basic skills assessment or did not understand what the results meant. Others 
could not take up support because of their timetable. Take-up was higher where 
support was offered as part of the course rather than as an optional extra. But the 
most important barrier was attitude - young adults in particular were reluctant to 
take up support because of the stigma attached to poor basic skills. Also, many 
were not aware of the need to improve their basic skills to get through their 
course. 

Forms of basic skills support. Basic skills support was available through 
workshops offering drop-in and timetabled support for individuals and groups. 
Some colleges developed partnership-teaching, in which basic skills specialists 
and course tutors worked together to offer support as part of a course. This 
approach had two advantages: it made it possible to support those who were 
reluctant to attend targeted workshops, and it related basic skills development to 
the student’s course. 

Did basic skills support make a difference? Those who received basic skills 
support were three times less likely to drop out. They also had better completion 
(those on a two-year course) and qualification rates (those on a one-year course) 
than those who did not receive support. 



Dropout 

Completed the year / Achieved a qualification 


Withdrawal rate 

Completed/achieved 

Not completed 

Not assessed 
results not known 

Support 

10% 

75% 

16% 

10% 

No support 

30% 

54% 

33% 

13% 


In summary, basic skills problems are widespread, damaging, often 
unrecognised, but remediable. It follows that there is a very strong argument 
for systematically assessing the literacy and numeracy skills of students at 
the point of entry to vocational programmes so as to identify people in need 
of support. In Belgium-Flanders, for example, jobseekers complete a quick- 
scan test and, if necessary, are directed to adult basic education centres. In 
the United States, entrants to post-secondary institutions are tested and may 
be referred to developmental education, which aims to remedy gaps in basic 
skills. It is important to handle any such test carefully, so that it is not seen 
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as a mere instrument of selection and a barrier to entry. Support measures 
should be designed in a way that encourages take up: support should be 
easily available; adapted to the diverse needs of individuals, including those 
with low motivation and limited independent learning skills; and it should 
be marketed in a positive way to avoid it being stigmatising (Basic Skills 
Agency, 1997). 


Contextual learning 

One way of enhancing basic skills training in vocational programmes 
would be to increase the number of hours devoted to academic basic skills in 
vocational programmes. But students (above all the young men who have 
the biggest problems especially with literacy) might not want to spend more 
time at school, while teachers may not be keen to teach basic skills to 
unmotivated students, and employers in the dual system do not want to 
decrease the time apprentices spend in the workplace. The inclusion of 
workplace experience in school programmes of students who are less 
academically orientated may also be helpful. Solga and Kohlrausch (2009) 
found that those pursuing a programme including practical elements in the 
teaching towards the Hauptschulabschluss had relatively positive outcomes 
in terms of both academic results and in finding an apprenticeship place 
afterwards. There is also evidence that people with low qualifications tend to 
be distinctive in their learning preferences, learning more easily in an 
applied setting than abstractly or independently (see Table 2.3). 


Table 2.3 Learning preferences by qualification level, 2003 


(EU-citizens plus Norway and Iceland, aged 15+, n=18 007) in % 


Preferred forms of learning 

Highly qualified 

Low qualified 

Searching for information on something the person is 
interested in 

38 

12 

Course at schooi, university or further education institution 

33 

15 

Leading or training other peopie 

25 

10 

Observation and anaiysis of a situation 

23 

18 

Doing something new by using new machines or 
equipment 

25 

29 

Doing things together with friends 

25 

27 

Training at the workpiace 

16 

23 

Observation how other peopie do things and imitating them 

11 

23 


Source: Eurostat, Eurobarometer 


In the light of such evidence, one option is to integrate basic skills with 
vocational content, so that, for example, the students learn trigonometry 
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while doing woodwork. An example from the United States demonstrates 
the potential of this approach (see Box 2.3). Other OECD countries, such as 
Belgium-Flanders and Germany use the same model. At the same time the 
approach is challenging. It requires careful planning linked to teamwork, 
with general teachers working closely with teachers of vocational subjects. 


Box 2.3 Math-in-CTE - Integrating basic skills in vocational 
education and training in the United States 

What is the Math-in-CTE approach? 

The Math-in-CTE approach was developed from the idea that maths is present in all areas of 
career and technical education (CTE) but often imphcit to both teachers and students. It aims to 
make maths more explicit as a necessary tool for solving workplace problems and help 
improve students’ understanding of maths both in and out of context. It consists of teacher 
professional development and a pedagogical framework. 

A research study (Stone et al, 2006) tested this model in five occupational areas. In the 
experimental group, each CTE teacher was partnered with a maths teacher. Together they built 
a curriculum that intersected maths and CTE concepts, identified opportunities to emphasise 
maths in the curriculum, and developed lessons for implementing these based on a specific 
pedagogical framework. This framework makes maths concepts in CTE courses explicit by 
gradually moving from fully CTE-contextualised examples to more abstract maths. For 
instance, learning about the T-square in a carpentry class is an opportunity to teach the 
Pythagoras theorem. 

After one year of maths-enhanced lessons, the students in the experimental group performed 
better on standardised tests of maths ability. This was not detrimental to the learning of the 
vocational content - at the end of the year there were no differences between the experimental 
and control group in terms of occupational or technical knowledge. 

Lessons learned 

According to participating teachers, partnership between teachers was critical. Close 
one-to-one collaboration between CTE and maths teachers improved CTE teachers’ confidence 
in maths and strengthened mutual respect for each other’s expertise. Another key factor was 
that the programme went beyond “a set of lesson plans”: teachers worked together in a 
structured framework and participated in professional development. “The model works, but it 
is hard work, and it won’t work unless the teachers want to participate”. 

The study also identified some challenges. Some teachers had concerns because CTE 
teachers are not trained to teach maths and maths teaching takes time away from CTE. 
Another issue was whether it is CTE teachers’ responsibility to teach maths that students 
should have learned earlier. 
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Wider transferable skills 

In many countries surveys show that employers strongly value soft 
skills, such as the ability to work in teams, communication skills and work 
discipline. In Austria, for example, a survey found that the lack of soft skills, 
such as reliahility and adequate manners, was a common reason for rejecting 
apprenticeship applicants (Schneeherger and Nowak, 2007). In South 
Carolina, employers rated work ethic and maturity as the most lacking of 
skills among their employees right out of high school (21%), the second was 
basic reading and writing, closely followed by social skills (18% and 17% 
respectively). In comparison, practical work experience and technical 
training were considered missing by 9% of employers. 

Workplaces provide a particularly effective environment in which to 
acquire soft transferable skills. While an apprentice electrician can learn 
how to wire a house in a VET school with the relevant electrical equipment, 
that electrician will normally need a work placement to find out how to deal 
with a complaining client. A study of sales assistants in Denmark (Aarkrog, 
2005) found that soft skills were best acquired on the job. Simulating 
practice {e.g. through role play) at school was perceived by students as 
artificial and of limited use. A study from Finland (Lasonen, 2005) found 
that workplace training taught students entrepreneurship, promoted maturity 
and supported the development of practical soft skills like initiative, 
problem-solving skills and the use of information sources. While some 
relevant theory may be best learned in a classroom environment, workplaces 
are often necessary to bring that theory to life. Other research has shown that 
it is easier to develop professional skills in work-based training than to 
transfer theoretical knowledge, learned at school, into practice (Aarkrog, 
2005; Woerkom, Nijhof and Nieuwenhuis, 2002). 

Other skills, such as entrepreneurship, are highly relevant to many 
occupations to which VET leads, but have been often neglected in 
traditional vocational programmes. Some countries have recognised the 
importance of entrepreneurial skills and have created programmes in this 
area. In Belgium-Flanders, for example, the Flemish Agency for 
Entrepreneurial Training (Syntra Vlaanderen) and aims to stimulate 
entrepreneurship. It offers a range of training programmes, including 
courses in business management, entrepreneurial training as part of 
apprenticeships, and specific entrepreneurial training at ISCED 4C level. 
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Meeting labour market needs: conclusion 


Arguments and evidence 

• VET yields returns to individuals, employers and society. 

• The mix of provision in vocational programmes does depend, and 
should depend, on three factors; student preferences, employer 
needs and the capacity of the system to deliver different types of 
training. 

• Student preference should he an important driver of provision, since 
students know their own capacities and interests, hut typically it 
should he balanced hy some measure of employer needs. When full 
fees are paid, and when students are older, student preference should 
play a more leading role in determining provision. 

• Forecasting skills requirements into the future, locally and hy 
occupational sectors, is challenging as a means of planning 
provision. 

• A number of mechanisms are available to balance student 
preference and employer needs, including the different planning and 
incentive mechanisms, and the availability of workplace training - 
as in apprenticeship systems. 

• VET graduates need a good mix of occupation-specific skills and 
more generic transferable skills. General skills of numeracy and 
literacy are increasingly important in the labour market. Weaknesses 
in these basic skills are widespread among students in vocational 
programmes, often unrecognised and are damaging, but remediable. 
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Meeting labour market needs: OECD recommendations 

• For vocational programmes beyond secondary level, share the costs 
between government, employers and individual students according to the 
benefits obtained. 

• Provide a mix of VET training places that reflects both student preferences 
and employer needs. Achieve this through the provision of workplace 
training and through planning and incentive mechanisms. 

• Engage employers and unions in curriculum development and ensure that 
the skills taught correspond to those needed in the modem workplace. 

• Through VET systems, provide young people with the generic, transferable 
skills to support occupational mobility and lifelong learning, and with the 
occupation-specific skills that meet employers’ immediate needs. 

• Ensure all students in vocational programmes have adequate numeracy and 
literacy skills to support lifelong learning and career development. Identify 
and tackle weaknesses in this area. 


Notes 


1. Here, and throughout the report, “VET institutions” is used to describe 
providers of vocational education and training, including schools, training 
institutions, colleges and private providers, but excluding workplace 
training provided by companies. 

2. Adding literacy and numeracy to a regression of labour market status on 
schooling increases the explanatory power of the model. 
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Chapter 3 

Career guidance 


One way of ensuring that vocational programmes meet labour market needs 
is to give VET students good guidance. As careers diversify, career choices 
and therefore career guidance are becoming both more important and more 
demanding. 

To meet this challenge, there needs to be a coherent career guidance 
profession, with personnel experienced in labour market issues and 
separated from psychological counselling. Guidance needs to be adequately 
resourced, with some assurance of pro-active one-to-one delivery of 
guidance at key career decision points. Guidance personnel need to have an 
independent base to underpin their objectivity, and be able to call on a wide 
range of information and web-based material. Strong links between schools 
and local employers are very important means of introducing young 
students to the world of work. Guidance initiatives also need to be carefully 
evaluated. 
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The main features of career guidance 

As described in Chapter 2, student preference can play a very important 
part in determining the mix of vocational provision in many countries. 
Rather than being something opposed to employer needs, it can, if 
well-guided, help to deliver a mix of provision which is in line with those 
needs. A major review of career guidance policy and practice was 
undertaken by the OECD (2004) and as part of the Learning for Jobs 
exercise one of the authors of the 2004 report revisited the issues and linked 
them to the particular challenges of guidance in VET (Watts, 2009). Eigure 
3.1 provides one (quite limited) indicator of the prevalence of career 
guidance in OECD countries. 

Career guidance has two main elements: 

• Career education in which students learn about the world of work 
and develop career management skills through classroom teaching, 
and through other activities such as work experience. 

• Individual career advice on a one-to-one basis, providing specific 
advice on career decisions; either pro-actively (mandatory 
interviews for all) or reactively (on demand). 

Both elements are underpinned by career information on courses, 
occupations and career pathways. Such information is increasingly 
web-based. It both supports career services in schools and VET institutions 
and provides information directly to students. 
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Figure 3.1 Provision of career guidance at secondary school 

Percentage of secondary schools where career guidance is formally scheduled into 
students’ time according to interviews with school heads 





Source: OECD (2007), Programme for International Student Assessment (PISA) 2006 
Database, http://pisa2006.acer.edu.au/. 


Note: These data should be treated with caution. They come from interviews with 
school heads as part of the PISA exercise, and in some cases they appear to contradict 
formally promulgated school policies which indicate that guidance is fully mandatory in 
some countries. This may reflect nuances, or perceived nuances in the meaning of 
“formally scheduled.” 

Why career guidance matters 

In nearly all OECD countries, education systems are growing and 
diversifying, with more courses for different target groups. At the same 
time, johs and careers are constantly evolving and joh security is 
diminishing. While these changes are expanding opportunities, they also 
increase the complexity and difficulty of choices that young people need to 
make. As argued in Chapter 1, in the field of VET the expectation that initial 
vocational training would prepare students for one occupation for their 
entire working life has increasingly been replaced hy a sequence of complex 
choices and changes over a lifetime of learning and work. As a result, career 
choices, and therefore career guidance, are hecoming hoth more important 
and more demanding. 
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Where formal sources of career guidance are not available, students rely 
on informal sources, such as family and friends. While such sources have 
their strengths, they may lack reliability and impartiality and confine choices 
to the known and familiar (OECD, 2004). They may also tend to reinforce 
existing social disadvantages since, for example, poorly educated parents 
may not be in a position to advise their children on the full range of career 
options which might be available to them. If young people choose the wrong 
career early on the costs of later changes can be high (although these costs 
may be reduced by flexible pathways to other occupations or educational 
tracks). 

The challenges 

In principle, effective guidance services can yield large returns. The 
evidence shows that good quality career guidance develops the career 
related skills, self-awareness and self-esteem which lead to rewarding 
choices (Bowes et al. 2005; Hughes et al. 2002)^ But a number of 
challenges need to be addressed if OECD countries are to realise these 
outcomes. Staff providing career guidance are sometimes inadequately 
prepared for dealing with labour market issues, services may be fragmented 
and under-resourced, advice often lacks objectivity, relevant labour market 
information is not always available and career guidance initiatives are often 
not effectively evaluated. 

Inadequate preparation of guidance personnel 

Career guidance personnel are very often trained in the context of 
psychological counselling, with a heavy emphasis on psychological 
dysfunction. While this background may be appropriate for supporting 
students with personal problems, it does not equip them to deliver advice on 
types of job, career prospects, and learning opportunities. Labour market 
information often receives limited attention within psychology-dominated 
programmes (Watts, 2009). 

Combining psychological counselling and career guidance services also 
has drawbacks. Evidence from different countries shows that professionals 
who have to deal with both aspects spend much of their time on the learning 
and behavioural problems of a minority of students; career guidance is then 
marginalised and tends to focus on immediate educational choices rather 
than longer term career planning (Eretwell and Watts, 2004; OECD, 2004; 
OECD, 2002a). Students may be less willing to be seen knocking on a 
counsellor’s door since they may be stigmatised as having personal 
problems. In the United Kingdom, the integration of careers with personally- 
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based services targeting young people at risk has decreased the attention 
paid to labour market issues in the training of career advisors (Colley et al., 
2008) and reduced the number of students who receive career guidance 
(Watts, 2008). 

The educational background of those who provide career advice also 
counts. If they have spent most of their lives in education {e.g. academically 
trained teachers responsible for career advice) their experience of the wider 
work environment will be limited and their formal or informal advice to 
students may be biased towards general education and university pathways. 
They may be reluctant to recommend vocational courses, particularly to 
bright students. As one UK study reports, parents, young people and 
employers all considered apprenticeship as a genuine alternative to 
academic upper secondary education, whereas very few teachers shared this 
view (Skills Commission, 2009). 

Fragmentation and under-resourcing 

Career guidance is often fragmented and/or delivered by multiple 
agencies to the same target groups. Within the school, it is often delivered 
by regular teachers with an additional responsibility for career guidance. 
This function is often under-resourced because the activity competes with 
the ‘mainstream’ teaching functions of educational institutions which tend to 
dominate priorities. While there are attractions in integrating career 
guidance into a broad curriculum, guidance may easily be neglected if only 
provided as an aspect of another subject. Schools often lack the capacity and 
expertise to deliver the quite complex demands of an integrated service 
(National Audit Office, 2005). Sometimes career guidance is delivered 
through publicly-funded employment services, but such services focus 
primarily on getting unemployed adults back into work and off benefits - a 
narrower perspective than desirable to guide the career choices of young 
people. Sometimes, particularly for adults, guidance is delivered through 
other agencies such as trade unions, employers, voluntary organisations and 
private-sector organisations. 

When resources for career guidance are lacking, one-to-one guidance 
may only be offered to students who seek it out, meaning that it is only 
utilised by those students who are most aware of its value - bypassing the 
most uncertain and disadvantaged students who often have the greatest 
needs. Higher achievers tend to be readier to seek advice and information 
and to have clearer ideas about their progression (Transition Review Group, 
2005). 
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Lack of objectivity due to institutional bias 

In many countries schools and other education and training institutions 
themselves provide information and career guidance to potential students. 
These career guidance counsellors may not he able to provide an objective 
view of all the career options or a dispassionate assessment of the labour 
market outcomes of their study programmes. Furthermore, these institutions 
commonly have incentives to direct students towards programmes offered at 
their own institution even where this is not in the students’ interest. Such 
pressures are particularly marked in systems that link school funding to 
student recruitment (OECD, 2004), and where there is a demographic 
decline in student numbers. 

Absence of relevant labour market information 

There are many sources of information on individual courses and 
occupations, but much of it is biased publicity material. In some countries, 
government agencies may provide objective occupational forecast 
information such as the US Bureau of Labor Statistics’ annual Occupational 
Outlook Handbook? Although this information is all available on-line, it 
may still be a significant challenge for those advising students to use the 
information effectively. 

It is harder to obtain information on optimal (and possible) pathways 
from education to occupations, the extent to which particular courses of 
study lead toward desired jobs, and the prevailing wage rates and 
unemployment risks in different occupational fields. Labour market data are 
complex and often require careful interpretation. Longitudinal and follow-up 
data, showing what happens to graduates once they are in the labour market, 
are a very important guide to the value of courses, but they are often lacking. 

Need for further evaluation evidence 

Both theoretical and empirical arguments support the view that career 
guidance has useful outcomes both for the individual and the economy. The 
empirical literature shows a positive impact of career guidance on short-term 
learning outcomes like knowledge of opportunities and decision-making 
skills. There is also some evidence of positive effects on outcomes like 
educational achievement. But the evidence on longer term impacts is more 
limited (see OECD, 2004). 
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Policy responses 


A coherent profession 

Career guidance responsibilities are demanding and important: the 
assimilation of the guidance profession into psychological counselling 
distorts and marginalises this role. In general, therefore, countries should 
seek to establish a separate profession of career advisors. This was 
recommended, for example, in the OECD review of vocational education 
and training in the Czech Republic (Kuczera, 2009). 

The competences required for career guidance include: 

• Good knowledge of labour markets, careers and learning 
opportunities, and the capacity to identify and use further relevant 
sources of information to provide more specific career advice to 
individuals. 

• The capacity to draw out from young people what their interests, 
aptitudes and objectives are and together to identify career choice 
solutions which are both realistic and meet their needs. 


Box 3.1 Training career advisors in England and Switzerland 

The University of East London offers a postgraduate diploma in career 
guidance that can be pursued by those with a recognised university degree or 
equivalent. It can be completed either in one year full-time or in two to three 
years part-time. It trains people to work with a range of client groups. The 
programme covers: theory and practice of career guidance, strategies to promote 
equal opportunities in a guidance context, labour market studies, education 
systems, and organisation of guidance structures (OECD, 2004). 

Career guidance counsellors in Switzerland hold a specialised diploma from 
universities or other publicly recognised institutions. Their training programme 
covers five broad areas: individual development (learning and developmental 
psychology); the individual in society (sociology, law and economics); the 
individual and the world of work (the education system, education and 
professional career choice, occupational psychology, the labour market); work 
methods (diagnostics, career guidance, monitoring, documentation and public 
relations); and professional ethics, professional identity and quality. In addition, 
the programme includes a 12-months traineeship (Schweizer Bundesrat, 2009). 
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Training for career advisors should be designed to provide these 
competences among others (see for example Box 3.1). This might involve a 
modest programme for a teacher who will be a part-time careers teacher, and 
a much more substantial programme for those who will become full-time 
career guidance professionals. Ideally, a qualification system for career 
advisors would cover not only those in schools but also other career 
guidance professionals, working in tertiary education and in employment 
offices and other services for adults. This would facilitate recognition and 
transferability of career advisor skills across these institutions. A 
competence framework for career advisors also helps to develop both 
vertical and horizontal progression opportunities and thus to improve the 
status of the profession (OECD, 2004). 

Career success depends heavily on the capacity to manage and deploy 
one’s own skills, alongside narrower capacities such as numeracy and 
literacy (see OECD, 2002b). It follows that career guidance has a very 
important role to play not only in advising individuals about specific 
choices, but also in helping to develop the capacity to manage one’s own 
career. Pursuing this logic, the Australian Blueprint for Career 
Development, which was rolled out in 2008, is designed to help identify the 
skills, attitudes and knowledge that individuals need to make sound career 
choices. The Blueprint can be used by teachers, parents, career development 
practitioners and others to support individuals careers (MCEETYA, n.d.). 


Adequate resources and pro-active delivery 

Wrong career decisions are costly, both to the student, and to society. 
Guidance services need to be adequate and protected against the risk of 
being continuously squeezed at the margins of an activity such as regular 
teaching. Key elements of guidance should be delivered pro-actively to all 
students, so that students can be supported by one-to-one guidance by 
professionals when they make key career decisions. This means, for 
example, that when students are choosing a school track, or a particular 
school or vocational programme, there should be a compulsory one-to-one 
interview with a career guidance professional. 


An independent base 

While it makes sense to deliver guidance in schools in order to ensure 
access to all students, it is important that guidance professionals preserve 
their independence from the school. This could involve, for example, a 
professional career guidance service managed from outside schools, but with 
a roving function in the schools (see Box 3.2). It could also involve teachers 
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trained as guidance professionals who are accountable to standards agreed 
with the external guidance service in respect of their guidance 
responsibilities, and with a fixed time commitment to guidance work. 


Box 3.2 Career guidance in Switzerland 

In Switzerland career guidance and information sessions are mandatory in 
secondary education. All teachers receive some training on labour market 
opportunities. In grades 7, 8, and 9 students leam in their own schools about 
different career options and the main institutions for guidance and counselling 
{Berufsinformationszentren, BIZ). The BIZ centres are free-standing institutions 
providing information and counselling for all levels of education and training. 
Students can meet with generalist eareer counsellors, and may then be direeted to 
specialists in different fields. BIZ centres work closely with schools, and 
sometimes provide some services at the school rather than at the BIZ site. 


Good sources of information 

Typically career information will be web-based but can usefully be 
supported by a range of printed material, and contact persons who can help 
with particular queries about individual occupations. Information sources 
need to be regularly updated, to identify emerging occupations and areas of 
skills shortage, as well as current and potential areas of skills oversupply 
and redundancy. An important function of guidance personnel will be to 
guide individuals in their use of all these information sources (see Box 3.3). 
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Box 3.3 Career information in different countries 

In the Czech Republic, a website provides information on educational options 
and their labour market outcomes. Website users can learn about the range of 
programmes provided by secondary and tertiary institutions, their entry 
requirements, and the qualifications and jobs these programmes lead to. 
Information is presented about employment conditions and employee satisfaction 
in different occupations. This is supported by data on employment/unemployment 
rates and salaries by educational attainment and field. Web users can also learn 
about various occupations by watching video material available on the web site, 
and read about employer needs and their expectations in terms of the skills and 
competences sought in potential recruits. 

Source: Narodm ustav odbomeho vzdelavanl (2010), Informacm system o uplatnem 
absolventu skol na trhu prace, www.infoabsolvent.cz/, accessed June 2010 

In Mexico, the Ministry for Education has developed a career guidance tool 
available on USB sticks and online. It includes tools that help students to identify 
their strengths and interests, information on institutions and programmes, and 
data on the labour market outcomes in several (though not yet all) occupations 
and levels. Students can compare different career options, exploring whether 
graduates work in an occupation related to their training, how much they earn and 
their average working hours. 

Source: SEP (Secretaria de Educacion Publica) (Secretariat for Public Education) (2008), 
Orientacion Vocacional en mi memoria website, www.orientacionvocacional.sems.gob.mx, 
accessed October 2008. 

In South Carolina the College and Career Planning System offers detailed 
online information to students, parents and educators on a wide range of topics. 
The career planning section includes an overview of nearly 1000 occupations, 
describing the occupation, important interests, skills and abilities, education 
requirements and income. Students can obtain information on programmes after 
high school, ranging from 3-months training to doctoral programmes. They can 
also learn about preparing for different programmes and financing their studies. 

Source: Personal Pathways to Success. (2010), 

www.scpathways.org/Masterweb/content/SC/dispatch.aspx?category=career&page=main 
&major=guest&minor=career, accessed June 2010. 

In Sweden, the National Agency for Education maintains a website with 
descriptions of programmes in upper secondary schools, the occupations to which 
those programmes lead, and information on what former students on the different 
programmes do five years after finishing school - for example the type of further 
education, occupation, and the percentage outside the workforce. 

Source: Skolverket (2010), Utbildningsinfo.se website, www.utbildningsinfo.se, accessed 
June 2010. 
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A comprehensive framework 

Individual career guidance should be a part of a comprehensive career 
guidance framework, including a systematic career education programme to 
inform students about the world of work and career opportunities. This 
means that schools should encourage an understanding of the world of work 
from the earliest years, backed by visits to workplaces and workplace 
experience. Partnerships between schools and local firms allow both 
teachers and students to spend time in workplaces. Research studies suggest 
that young people particularly value information on jobs and careers if 
obtained in a real workplace and through contacts with working people 
(Transition Review Group, 2005) (see Box 3.4). Through such experience 
young people can be introduced to some of the choices they will face in their 
professional and learning pathways. 

In the United States, for example, many of the high school vocational 
(or Career and Technical Education as it is commonly described in the US) 
courses are seen as ‘career exploration’ . Such courses are often intended to 
provide the student with the flavour of a career, without going so far as to 
fully prepare the student for jobs in the field (see Box 1.4). Many countries 
use work experience as a means of career education and guidance (see 
Box 3.4). 


Box 3.4 Work experience 

In Austria, Germany and Switzerland students in lower secondary 
programmes leading to apprenticeships pursue short work placements in 
companies. Their purpose is to provide young people with work experience, 
which can help them to choose a career path and find an apprenticeship place. 
Students participate in such placements mostly during the school holidays. A 
survey of around 1000 students in Switzerland found that these short work 
placements are an important information source for career choices and 61% of 
students were offered an apprenticeship place after completing the workplace 
experience (Herzog et al. 2004). 

In Denmark, most lower-secondary students also have an opportunity to get 
the flavour of a real work environment. Between the age of 14 and 16 they 
usually undertake at least two different one-week work placements (OECD, 
2002c). 

In Norway, nearly all students in lower secondary education, regardless of 
whether they are or are not intending to enter a vocational programme, have one 
week of work experience in their 9th grade and some further work placement in 
grade 10. Schools often establish partnerships with local companies to facilitate 
exchanges between students and employers (OECD, 2002c). 
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Better evidence on what works 

Career guidance initiatives need to be properly evaluated, to make the 
case for effective resourcing, and identify how best to employ those 
resources. Immediate impacts might be explored through follow-up surveys 
of those receiving guidance (and those who do not), while longer term 
impacts over several years also need to be measured. Randomised controlled 
trials can assess the impacts of (additional) intensive career guidance on 
randomly selected young people and compare them with control groups who 
do not receive the intervention. 

Career guidance: conclusion 


Arguments and evidence 

• Given that student preference is an important element in 
determining the mix of provision, good guidance in support of those 
preferences is a very important way of matching provision to labour 
market needs. Such guidance is becoming more important as the 
range of career and educational choices open to individuals rises. 

• Staff providing career guidance are sometimes inadequately 
prepared for dealing with labour market issues, with career guidance 
sometimes playing a subsidiary role to psychological counselling. 

• Guidance services may be fragmented, under-resourced and 
reactive, so that those who need guidance most may fail to obtain it. 

• Advice sometimes lacks objectivity because guidance personnel are 
based in education institutions with a pro-academic bias. 

• Relevant labour market information is not always available or 
readily digestible and comprehensible. 
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Career guidance: OECD recommendations 

Develop a coherent career guidance profession, independent from 
psychological counselling and well-informed hy labour market 
information. 

Provide adequate resources for guidance and pro-active delivery. 

Ensure an independent base to support objective career guidance. 

Provide good sources of information about careers and courses. 

Build a comprehensive framework of guidance through partnership with 
employers. 

Ensure that career guidance initiatives are properly evaluated. 


Notes 


1. For more information on difficulties in evaluation of career guidance 
impact see, for example, Maguire and Killeen (2003). 

2. The Occupational Outlook Handbook has information on 250 different 
occupations covering 90% of jobs in the US economy. For each 
occupation, it provides information on: the training and education needed; 
earnings; expected job prospects; what workers do on the job; and 
working conditions. See: www.bls.gov/OCO/. 
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Chapter 4 

E ffective teachers and trainers 


As in general education, the quality of the teaching and training profession 
is critical to effective learning in vocational programmes. This chapter 
argues that, in the face of shortages, countries need imaginative measures to 
encourage the recruitment of teachers and trainers, and to ensure that they 
have relevant and up-to-date workplace skills. This means facilitating the 
recruitment of practitioners from industry into vocational teaching and 
training, and encouraging part-time working, with trainers spending some 
of their time in workplaces, to improve the understanding of industry in VET 
institutions. Supervisors of trainees and apprentices in workplaces need 
relevant preparation, particularly to carry out their pedagogical role. 
Interchange and partnership between VET institutions and industry should 
be encouraged. 
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Classifying VET teachers and trainers 

Within general education, it is recognised that the quality of the teaching 
force is one of the key factors that supports effective learning. This has led 
to a wide range of policy initiatives designed to improve the quality of the 
teaching force. Very similar considerations apply to teachers and trainers in 
vocational programmes. 

Within any VET system, many people formally and informally are 
involved in the transmission of vocational skills and knowledge. In this 
report we shall refer to vocational trainers as those, whether in VET 
institutions or workplaces, who are primarily responsible for imparting 
practical vocational skills, and to vocational teachers as those who are 
primarily responsible for theoretical vocational skills. In addition, many 
VET institutions also contain general teachers who are responsible for 
general subjects, such as mathematics or second languages. In practice the 
divisions between different types of teacher and trainer will work very 
differently in different countries and the boundaries are often blurred: in 
Norway, for example, the teaching of theoretical and practical vocational 
skills is increasingly combined, while in Switzerland general subjects 
(e.g. sciences) are often adapted to the relevant vocational field (e.g. for 
electricians). 

T eachers and trainers in vocational institutions 


The problem: ageing workforces and limited workplace experience 

In many OECD countries, the teacher and trainer workforce faces two 
interconnected challenges. First, the workforce is ageing. Many European 
countries face a shortage of vocational teachers and trainers in VET 
institutions, or expect to face such a shortage soon (Cort, Harkonen and 
Volmari, 2004). In Sweden, for example, more than half of the vocational 
teachers and trainers in upper secondary schools are over 50 (Skolverket, 
2007). The ageing VET workforce is also a challenge in Australia (NCVER, 
2004). 

Many countries have found it difficult to compensate for the growing 
wave of retirements. When recruiting vocational teachers and trainers, VET 
institutions have sometimes had to compete with industry and are often 
unable to offer competitive salaries, particularly in fast-growing professions 
where trainers are most in demand. But in the context of an economic 
downturn and increasing unemployment, the relative attraction of working 
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as a VET teacher increases, as has been observed during the recent 
recession. Countries need to be ready to take advantage of these 
circumstances by creating pathways to retrain those with relevant vocational 
skills as teachers and trainers. 

A second challenge is ensuring that trainers in VET institutions - and to 
a lesser extent teachers of VET theory - are familiar with the fast-changing 
requirements of modern workplaces. Although empirical evidence on this 
issue is scarce, a review of existing evidence in the United States suggests 
that having relevant work experience is helpful, particularly to novice 
teachers and trainers, since it provides them with a context and increases 
their confidence in teaching for their occupation. However, workplace 
experience above a certain threshold level appears to have no further 
positive impact on teaching effectiveness, so the nature of work experience 
may be more important than its length (Lynch, 1998). 

The knowledge and skills of teachers and trainers in VET institutions 
need to remain up-to-date. An Australian study (Harris eta/., 2001) found 
that only 28% of full-time and 55% of part-time trainers rated their technical 
knowledge as being up-to-date. Given the overriding importance of the 
workplace in the objectives of VET, all trainers in VET institutions should 
be encouraged to spend time in workplaces, and if possible work there at 
least occasionally. Dalton and Smith (2004) observe that vocational teachers 
tend to think they are too busy to update their skills and knowledge unless 
in-service training is formally integrated as part of their job and recognised 
as part of their workload. The development and updating of work-related 
knowledge may also be encouraged through incentives, particularly wage 
incentives. 


Potential solutions 


Diversified routes into the profession 

Where existing trainers in VET institutions lack workplace experience, 
more people equipped with practical workplace skills need to be encouraged 
to become trainers in such institutions. This will both enhance recruitment, 
and help to ensure familiarity with workplaces on the part of trainers. 
Another advantage of equipping trainers in VET institutions with work- 
related skills is that employers tend to attach more value to vocational 
training where the trainers are required to have work-relevant experience 
(Spark, 1999 in Dalton and Smith, 2004). Effective and diverse pathways of 
entry into the vocational teacher/trainer profession may help with this. 
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In many countries there are staff who work part-time as trainers and 
part-time in industry. Such arrangements offer particular benefits because 
these trainers remain in close touch with the changing needs of the modern 
workplace, and this pattern of working may also appeal to those who wish to 
develop a career as a trainer but retain a job in industry. Skilled workers 
may also be hired from companies on short-term contracts to fill trainer 
vacancies. Such arrangements exist in Norway, where VET institutions and 
local employers cooperate to ensure an adequate supply of vocational 
trainers. In countries where the status of the teaching profession is generally 
low and VET teaching positions attract few young people, partnerships 
between VET institutions and employers may help increase the 
attractiveness of the profession and thus attract well-qualified and 
enthusiastic candidates. To promote such arrangements, close collaboration 
between providers and employers is crucial. 

Some countries, notably the United States, use an alternative 
certification system to attract highly qualified candidates to the profession 
(see Box 4.1). 


Box 4.1 South Carolina DIRECT programme 

In programmes such as welding, cosmetology and culinary arts, individuals 
with relevant work experience can enter the teaching profession through the 
state's CTE work-based certification programme. Candidates must show that they 
have the required competences by obtaining an appropriate industry certification 
or passing a state-approved competence examination in the chosen area. 

The prospective CTE trainers coming from industry and business often have 
little experience with teaching. To provide them with pedagogical skills and help 
them to make a successful transition from industry to school, an obligatory 
training programme (DIRECT) was designed especially to meet their needs. The 
DIRECT programme provides both classroom and hands-on instruction in 
methods of teaching, classroom and laboratory management, curriculum and 
assessment. Courses are provided in a block over a few days during the summer 
and on a couple of other Saturdays during the school year. 

Source: Rex J ., V. Evans Harrison,] . Couch (2008), South Carolina Five-year Plan, July 1, 
2008-June30, 2013 for the Carl D. Perkins Career and Technical Education Act of 2006, 
South Carolina Department of Education; DIRECT website: www.scdirect.org/ 


F lexible provision of pedagogicai training 

The qualifications required to practise as a teacher/trainer vary among 
OECD countries, with requirements in many countries [e.g. Korea) being 
higher for vocational teachers than for trainers. A pedagogical course is an 
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important part of vocational trainers’ preparation. While such courses help 
prepare trainers for their work, too onerous requirements may discourage 
people in mid-career from becoming a vocational teacher or trainer. 
Allowing skilled workers to acquire their pedagogical competences in a 
flexible way (e.g. distance learning, recognition of prior learning) helps to 
encourage skilled workers to practise as vocational teachers/trainers. In 
Ireland, for example, trainers working in the National Training and 
Employment Authority (fAS) may obtain the required pedagogical 
qualification by attending one- or two-day workshops. 

General teachers, for example those teaching physics to electricians in 
VET institutions, are in a somewhat different position. While workplace 
experience may be less relevant to them than to their colleagues responsible 
for practical skills, there remain issues about both the content of what is 
taught - so that it is most useful in the workplace - and how it is taught - so 
that its relevance is clear to the student. In Switzerland, teachers of these 
general subjects in VET institutions are required to take an additional course 
to ensure that the subjects are made relevant to the needs of VET students. 
For those who have a school teacher’s certificate at upper secondary level 
this involves 300 learning hours.^ The institution which commonly provides 
these courses also serves as a centre of expertise on the training of VET 
teachers and trainers, and in the professional training of VET administrators 
(see Box 4.2). 


Box 4.2 The Swiss Federal I nstitute for Vocational 
Education and T raining 

The Swiss Federal Institute for Vocational Education and T raining (SFIVET) 
is the national competence centre for teaching and research in 
vocational/professional education and training. It provides training to those who 
want to teach in vocational schools and professional colleges. In addition, it also 
offers continuing education and training courses, which help existing teachers and 
trainers to upgrade their skills and support VET schools in developing their 
management. Finally, it conducts evaluations and research, which inform policy 
making in VET. 

Source: Federal Office for Professional Education and Technology (2008), "Vocational and 
Professional Education and T raining in Switzerland". National reportfrom Switzerland 
contributing to the OECD's review of "Learning for J obs" Federal Office for Professional 
Education and Technology, Bern. 
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Data collection on vocational teachers and trainers 

For any VET system, diagnosing a recruitment challenge requires good 
data. This means collecting data on the age of the workforce, and retirement 
and recruitment rates, so that simple extrapolations of the trainer labour 
force can be estimated. Better data would allow policy makers not only to 
diagnose the scale of any problem, but also to predict its evolution over time 
(given projected retention and recruitment rates), and to evaluate different 
potential solutions - for example, making it possible to compare the impact 
and cost of salary increases with other incentive mechanisms. 

But in many countries data on the VET teacher and trainer workforce 
are weak. In Australia, for example, a country which is generally very strong 
on VET data, there is no single source of workforce information, and state 
and territory data only cover the most basic variables such as age and sex on 
a consistent basis. Data are typically held by individual providers and vary 
considerably in quality (NCVER, 2004; Harris eta/., 2001). Longitudinal 
data, at least on a sample basis, would help to illuminate the factors 
influencing key career decisions. Such data exist, for example, in the U nited 
States and have been used to identify key factors affecting the teacher and 
trainer workforce. 


Preparation for the trainers in industry 


T he value of wider pedagogical skills 

While VET institutions often want to improve their trainers’ familiarity 
with the workplace, the concern in industry is more often to equip the 
supervisors of apprentices and trainees with the necessary pedagogical 
skills. Supervisors play a key role: they pass on practical skills, but also 
transmit theoretical knowledge, help apprentices and trainees get used to the 
social codes of the workplace, and more broadly, are responsible for the 
management of apprentices and trainees (Gerard etal., 1998). 

The capacity to convey a practical skill involves more than the ability to 
exercise it. Teaching requires special competences. A study from Australia 
found that apprentices highly valued the social skills of supervisors such as 
communication skills and the capacity to deal with conflicts, but that many 
supervisors felt they lacked the skills to respond to these expectations 
(Harris, Simons and Bone, 2000). A study from the United Kingdom 
(Evans, Dovaston and Holland, 1990) found that supervisors without 
specific training tend to focus on occupation-specific skills and neglect 
broader social competences. Kirpal and Tutschner (2008) in a study of 
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trainers in Europe found that trainers often perceive supervising as an 
additional task on the margin of their main job and that companies that do 
not distinguish trainer responsibilities from other tasks tend to provide fewer 
opportunities for their staff to develop specific supervising skills. 

Evidence from various countries suggests that when apprentice 
supervisors receive specific training, they do a better job of developing the 
skills of apprentices. In Australia, workplace trainers found specific training 
courses helpful in developing supervising competences (Harris, Simons and 
Bone, 2000). In Germany, the suspension of compulsory training for 
workplace trainers seems to have had a negative impact on the quality of 
apprenticeships. This requirement was suspended for five years, as firms 
complained that it was a barrier to them offering apprenticeships, and it has 
only recently been re-introduced. The first evaluations of the suspension 
show that in companies without qualified training staff, apprentice dropout 
rates were higher and companies complained more about the performance of 
their apprentices. The social partners associated the suspension with a 
deterioration in the image and quality of VET. Both training and non- 
training companies considered formal requirements for workplace trainers as 
a guarantee of minimum standards (BIBB, 2008). Training for workplace 
trainers may also have spill-over benefits, since the competences acquired 
by trainers tend to be shared within the company. This is particularly 
important, since regular colleagues also contribute to the learning experience 
of apprentices by answering questions, showing apprentices how to perform 
tasks, or providing informal feedback (Robertson etal., 2000). 

E nsuring minimum standards of trainer preparation 

In most OECD countries relevant work experience is necessary to 
become a trainer, but trainers are less often expected to have pedagogical 
training or develop management competences. Some of these latter 
requirements can be found in countries with strong apprenticeship systems 
e.g. Austria, Germany, and Switzerland (Kirpal and Tutschner, 2008). 
Box 4.3 gives two examples of trainer preparation. 
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Box 4.3 Preparation of vocational trainers in companies 

In Belgium-F landers, employers who take apprentices receive 12 hours of 
training, called "Estafette". The programme focuses on Issues such as welcoming 
apprentices, giving Instructions and feedback, and conflict management. This 
training Is compulsory for all new employers and supervisors, and for existing 
employers and supervisors who seek a relaxation of some element of regulation 
or have faced problems with apprentices. 

Source: Flemish Ministry of Education and Training (2009), "Responses to the National 
Questionnaire", Learning forjobs: TheOECD Policy Review of Vocational Education and 
Training, unpublished. 


In Switzerland, firms need to meet quality standards supervised by the canton 
in order to take apprentices. Apprentice supervisors must complete a 100-hour 
training course, which includes pedagogy, legal issues, knowledge of the VET 
system, and potential problems with young people such as drugs or alcohol. As 
part of the quality assurance process, cantonal inspectors interview apprentices 
and employees in the company to monitor the quality of training. In case of a 
problem, the canton provides some "coaching" to the company. The companies 
recognise the benefits of this approach, as well-trained apprentices will have a 
stronger productive contribution. 

Source: FI oeckel, Field and Grubb {2009}, Learning for Jobs: OECD Reviewsof 
Vocational Education and Training: Switzerland, OECD, Paris. Available at: 
www.oecd.org/dataoecd/12/5/42578681.pdf 


The scale of pedagogical and other preparation should be linked to the 
level of responsibilities of the personnel involved in supervising students, 
recognising that work experience can range from a few hours work- 
shadowing to a full apprenticeship. But the training of VET instructors and 
trainers should be a priority in the systems where students in vocational 
programmes develop a substantial part of their skills in the workplace. Some 
training of apprentice supervisors should therefore be obligatory. 

While obligatory training for the supervisors of trainees and apprentices 
implies additional costs for firms, it should also provide benefits to 
companies. Better supervision should increase the productive contribution of 
trainees and apprentices during the training period, improve learning 
outcomes and create a better pool of potential recruits for the company. In 
France, many small firms participate in the training of trainee supervisors: 
52% of trained trainers worked in companies employing less than ten people 
(Gerard eta/., 1998). To avoid excessive burdens on companies, minimum 
requirements need to be defined in a way that balances the need for quality 
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in workplace training with the need to encourage employers to offer 
placements. 

Ways of funding the training for trainers differ across countries. For 
example, in Austria big companies cover either all or part of the costs. In 
Germany, the cost of courses preparing for the exam for trainers is mainly 
covered by the participants, whose training qualifications lead to better 
career prospects and a higher salary (Gerard eta/., 1998). 

Strengthening the links between VET institutions and industry 

Collaboration and exchange between VET institutions and industry can 
help to enhance the VET workforce. They can be used to improve and 
maintain familiarity with the workplace among trainers in VET institutions. 
Exchanges can also develop the pedagogical skills of workplace trainers, 
which in turn might help to create in companies a pool of people trained in 
teaching techniques who might at some point work as trainers in VET 
institutions. This would promote flexible career pathways between industry 
and the trainer profession in VET institutions, help to solve the recruitment 
challenge, and address the challenge of in-service training provision. 

In some countries trainers in VET institutions work temporarily in 
companies to update their vocational competences (Cort, Harkonen and 
Volmari, 2004, see also Box 4.4). In China, teachers in vocational schools 
are required to spend one month a year in industry (Kuczera and Field, 
2010). In Australia links between VET colleges (TAFEs) and companies 
have fostered mutual understanding and exchange of knowledge (FI arris, 
Simons and Moore, 2005). Often the quality of such partnerships depends 
heavily on personal relationships and while such relationships are important, 
they need to be systematically supported. 
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Box 4.4 Teacher -worker pairing; co-operation between VET 
institutions and industry in Finiand 

The Teikkd programme in Finland was based on close co-operation between 
teachers and workplace trainers. It aimed to improve the ability of VET to 
respond to the needs of working life. 

The programme included a two-month on-the-job period for vocational 
teachers, during which teacher-worker pairs were formed. This offered an 
opportunity for teachers to update their professional skills and for workers who 
also work as workplace trainers to improve their pedagogical skills. The training 
period was preceded by a seminar and planning (to clarify goals and expectations) 
and followed by feedback from teachers and workers and dissemination to the 
broader community. 

Teachers reported a wide range of benefits, such as increased familiarity with 
recent work practices and requirements and the equipment used, easy access to 
firmsfor study visits, the contacts necessary to invite people from industry to give 
lectures at their VET institution, increased confidence, respect from students and 
motivation. The training period also allowed teachers and workers to discuss 
issues related to workplace training for students and improve training plans and 
assessment methods. Participants improved their skills and self esteem, and 
disseminated knowledge to other colleagues. This exercise was evaluated by the 
Economic Information Office in Finland as one of the best ways of developing 
teachers' professionalism. 

Source: Cort, P., A. Harkonen and K. Volmari (2004), PROFF - Professionalisation of 
VET Teachers for the Future, CEDEFOP, Tessaloniki. 


Effective teachers and trainers: conclusion 


Arguments and evidence 

• Many countries are facing a shortage of teachers and trainers in 
vocational programmes as the current workforce approaches 
retirement age. Some of the trainers also have insufficient recent 
workplace experience. 

• Some trainers responsible for the supervision of interns, apprentices 
and trainees in companies have insufficient preparation, including 
pedagogical preparation. 

• Research evidence shows that trainers who have both pedagogical 
skills and workplace experience are more effective. 
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Data on the teacher and training workforce are often inadequate, 
making it difficult to identify and plan for a future recruitment 
challenge. 


Teachers and trainers; OECD recommendations 

Deliver sufficient recruitment of teachers and trainers for V ET institutions, 
and ensure this workforce is well-acquainted with the needs of a modern 
economy. To this end: 

- Encourage part-time working, with trainers in VET institutions 
spending some of their time in industry. 

- Promote flexible pathways for recruitment. Facilitate the entry of those 
with practical skills into the workforce of VET institutions through 
effective preparation. 

Provide appropriate pedagogical and other preparation for trainers 
(including the supervisors) of interns, trainees and apprentices in 
workplaces, adapting the level of preparation to the nature of the 
workplace learning being provided. 

Encourage interchange and partnership between VET institutions and 
industry, so that vocational teachers and trainers spend time in industry to 
update their knowledge, and vocational trainers in firms spend time in 
VET institutions to enhance their pedagogical skills. 


Notes 


1. other requirements apply to vocational college teachers of professional 
studies in Switzerland. 
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Chapters 

Workplace learning 


Workplace learning assumes diverse forms, ranging from short periods of 
Job- shadowing for school students to full apprenticeships. This chapter 
argues that the workplace has compelling attractions as a learning 
environment, a good place both to learn hard skills on modern equipment 
and soft skills by working with people in a real-world context; improving 
transition from school to work by allowing employers and potential 
employees to get to know one another; and allowing trainees to contribute 
useful work. The employer offer of workplace training also provides an 
important signal of employer need for that variety of skill. 

But workplace learning also requires the commitment both of students and 
employers. This means adequate incentives for employers to offer training 
places, balanced by effective means of ensuring quality in the training they 
provide. Countries use many types of financial incentives to encourage 
workplace training, including direct subsidies, special tax breaks and 
arrangements to share the burden of training between groups of enterprises. 
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Workplace learning includes a diverse set of practices ranging from 
brief periods allowing the learner to observe a workplace to structured 
long-term apprenticeships leading to a qualification: 

• Job shadowing: Very short periods of time - typically days - in 
which students "shadow” a worker to learn about their job. It often 
involves younger students and serves the purpose of career 
exploration. 

• Service learning: Voluntary work by students, typically in non-profit 
organisations, designed to provide a service and at the same time to 
provide a learning opportunity to students. In Belgium-Flanders, for 
example, some students in part-time VET participate in such 
learning. 

• Internships: Short periods of time - typically weeks or months - in 
which students attend workplaces and undertake work there, 
typically for zero or nominal wages. They may be governed by a 
special contract. Students in school-based upper secondary VET 
may participate in internships in various OECD countries, for 
example in Austria, Belgium-Flanders, Chile, Flungary and Mexico 
(although typically not all VET students participate). 

• Apprenticeships: More structured long-term workplace learning, 
typically over a period of years, leading to a qualification (see 
Glossary). 

Other forms of workplace learning include: 

• Employee training: T raining of regular employees in the workplace. 

• Informal learning through part-time work. In some countries, for 
example the United States, many students in upper secondary and 
tertiary education have some kind of part-time job. Figure 5.1 shows 
how as a result of this pattern, a rather similar proportion of 15-19 
year olds have some kind of paid work in Germany and the United 
States - although in Germany most of these will be apprentices. 
Although the students may be working primarily for economic 
reasons, there are likely to be some spin-off learning benefits, in 
terms of understanding of the workplace and work relationships. 
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F igure 5.1 Students aged 15-19 who work part- or full-time (including apprentices) 


Source: OECD (2009), J obs for Youth. U nited States, OECD, Paris. 


Apprenticeships are one of the oldest established institutions in 
education and training. While they involve some form of blended on- and 
off-the-job training, the design is highly variable, ranging from apprentices 
attending school one or two days a week (e.g. Austria, Belgium-Flanders, 
Germany, Switzerland), to a sequence of segments each some months long 
on and off the job (Ireland) to the Norwegian arrangement with two years of 
school followed by two years of workplace training. For many, but not all 
countries, apprenticeship represents a core element of initial VET\ 
Apprenticeships are found in the traditional trades as well as, increasingly, 
in technical areas such as laboratory and hospital technicians. In 
Switzerland, for example, a new "IT engineer" occupation was designated in 
the 1990s with an associated apprenticeship. Apprenticeships in these 
technical areas are called "modern apprenticeships" in some countries. Work 
placements typically form a large part of apprenticeship programmes of 
study (see Table 5.1). 
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T able 5.1 Time spent by VET students in work placements* 


Estimated percentage of secondary V ET students, by time spent in work piacement 
(as ratio of the totai programme iength) 


Australia! 

% of programme length spent ii 

1 work placement with employers 

75% or more Between 50% 

and 75% 

Between 25% 
and 50% 

Less than 25% 

■■ 



riBA 

■ ■ 


— 1 

Belgium (Fl)i 

■ 




Denmark 

■ ■■■ 



m 

■ 


■ ■■■ 1 

France 

■ 


■■■ 


■ ■■ 


- 1 

Netherlands 

■ ■ 

■ ■■ 


Norway! 

■ ■■■ 



Sweden! 



■ ■■ 

Switzerland! 

■ ■■■■ 



United States 



■ ■■■ 


Note: Estimated percentage of VET secondary programmes: - 0%; ■ 1-25%; 
■ ■ 26-50%; ■■■ 51-75%; ■■■■ 76-100%. 


1. inAustraiia, Beigium (Fianders) and Switzeriand the amount of workpiace training 
depends on the institution and programme. 

2. Some missing data, so not aii programmes are represented. 

* For definitions see Giossary. 

Source: Kuczera, M. (forthcoming), TheOECD International Survey of VET Systems, 
OECD, Paris. 


T he advantages of workplace training 

There are four major advantages, from both the student and employer 
point of view, of training in workplaces rather than in VET institutions. 
First, workplace training can offer a high-quality learning environment, 
allowing students to acquire practical skills on up-to-date equipment and 
under trainers familiar with the most recent working methods and 
technologies; it also allows them to develop key soft skills - such as dealing 
with customers - in a real-world environment. Second, it facilitates a 
two-way flow of information between potential employers and employees, 
making later recruitment much more effective and less costly. Third, 
employer provision of workplace training provides a signal that a VET 
programme is of labour market value. Fourth, trainees in the workplace can 
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make a productive contribution. All of these advantages apply to a 
structured and substantive element of workplace learning in a vocational 
programme - like apprenticeships - but most of them also apply, sometimes 
to a lesser extent, to other less formal and shorter forms of workplace 
learning. The four points are developed below. 

Providing a strong iearning environment 

Workplaces provide a strong learning environment because they offer 
real on-the-job experience. This makes it easier to acquire both hard and soft 
skills. The acquisition of hard skills sometimes requires practical training on 
expensive equipment. Rapidly changing technologies mean that equipment 
quickly becomes obsolete and VET institutions are often unable to afford 
modern equipment. Workplace training will therefore often be more 
cost-effective, since it makes use of equipment already available in firms. 
Firms also employ the people who understand how to use the latest 
equipment and can explain the associated techniques. 

As argued in Chapter 2, there is good research evidence to show that 
many soft skills - like problem-solving, conflict management and 
entrepreneurship - are more effectively learnt in workplaces than in 
classrooms and simulated work environments. See Box 5.1 for one example 
of the advantages of workplace training. 


Box 5.1 Workplace training in Korea 

In Korea, companies often complain that young people are not ready for 
employment upon graduation (Grubb etal., 2006; Jung etal., 2004). According 
to a survey of 536 companies, new university graduates typically need over 
20 months of training before they can do productive work (Park, 2007). Few 
students participate in workplace training during their programme and many end 
up paying for additional training from private training providers before they can 
find ajob (Jung etal, 2004). 

The Youth job Experience programmes offer firm-based training to young 
students and young unemployed persons, with tertiary students accounting for 
83% of participants. According to an evaluation, participants found ajob more 
quickly after graduation and stayed longer in their first jobs than those who did 
not receive any work experience (OECD, 2007). However the programme 
reached relatively few students and participation has been decreasing (M EHRD 
and KEDI, 2005: OECD, 2007). 
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Improving school to work transition 

In the workplace, employers and trainees get to see each other for what 
they are, when under pressure, and when there is conflict. Research shows 
that the employee characteristics on display in these contexts are critical to 
job performance, so that employers learn about the performance of trainees 
and apprentices as potential recruits. Since other potential employers cannot 
readily observe these characteristics, an employer taking trainees is in a 
position to recruit the best from among them, and use their information 
advantage to pay salaries below the individual’s productivity (Acemoglu 
and Pischke, 1998; 1999a). This is the recruitment benefit to employers of 
workplace training (see Glossary). Evidence from various countries suggests 
that this is one of the major motives for employers to offer workplace 
training {e.g. Clark, 2001; De Rick, 2008). The recruitment benefit to 
employers depends on a number of labour market characteristics and 
regulations (see Acemoglu and Pischke, 1999b): 

• Where labour turnover is high, so that apprentices only stay briefly 
following recruitment, the recruitment benefit is reduced. 

• Where wages are very flexible and job security is limited, it is 
possible for employers to take on recruits at low wages and then, 
once employee performance becomes clearer, to reward the most 
productive and to lay off weaker ones. This means that it is not vital 
to establish productivity in advance of recruitment, and the 
recruitment benefit of work placements is less. 

• Conversely, where wages are inflexible, perhaps determined through 
collective bargaining, and where there is a high level of job security, 
a new recruit represents an expensive long-term commitment, 
carrying a substantial risk. Identification of the most productive 
workers in advance of formal recruitment is therefore more 
advantageous and the recruitment benefit is greater. 

• Where they exist, national service requirements create a gap in time 
between initial workplace training and subsequent entry to the 
labour market, and may make it less likely that training companies 
can hold on to their apprentices as recruits. 

In workplaces students can learn about the day-to-day reality of an 
occupation (e.g. the type of tasks involved, working conditions) and about at 
least one potential employer. This provides critical information to students 
about the line of work they might or might not wish to pursue. As discussed 
in Chapter 3, workplace learning can thus be an important part of career 
guidance, especially when students participate in a number of different 
placements before making choices about their education and training. Short 
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periods of workplace learning, including those for younger students, 
typically service this purpose. Subsequently, when students participate in 
placements within vocational programmes, the placements can help students 
to make choices about specific types of work and employers. 

Doing useful work 

Apprentices and trainees who undertake useful work generate a 
productive benefit for the employer. This benefit tends to be important in the 
case of apprenticeships (see Box 5.2, and evidence from Switzerland and 
Germany in Schweri etai., 2003, M uhlemann etai., 2007). Such a benefit is 
also possible in more substantial internships, but more difficult to obtain in 
very short work placements (unless trainees perform only unskilled tasks, 
but that would be a poor learning experience). Their contribution typically 
increases with experience and depends also on how their work is organised. 
In Switzerland, in two-thirds of cases examined in one study, the productive 
contributions of apprentices were more than or at least equal to the costs of 
training. Wolterand Schweri (2002) also showed that the one-third of firms 
which did not derive a net benefit at the end of the apprenticeship period 
nevertheless benefited in most cases because of the recruitment benefit - 
they were able to keep the VET graduates they had trained. In Germany, the 
productive contribution is much less (Beicht, Walden and Herget, 2004) 
because German apprentices spend less time doing productive work at the 
host company than Swiss apprentices (Dionisius etai., 2008). Such a 
productive contribution is only occasionally possible from VET students in 
other contexts - usually those most closely resembling real workplaces - for 
example in the many catering colleges which operate as restaurants for 
members of the public. 

E nsuring VE T provision matches labour market needs 

As argued in Chapter 2, employer willingness to offer workplace 
training places is an indicator of their support for the associated vocational 
programme. Employers will be particularly keen to offer apprenticeships in 
contexts where they have labour shortages - both because apprentices 
contribute to production and because they may be future recruits (/. e. both 
the production and the recruitment benefits will be high). Unlike 
school-based VET, apprenticeships are therefore automatically linked to 
labour market needs. The "market" in apprenticeship places becomes a 
domain where student career objectives have to be balanced with employer 
interest - a dress rehearsal for the real labour market. As argued in Chapter 
2, even where short work placements are all that is involved, as in some 
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vocational programmes - for example in Sweden - the placements can serve 
to signal the skills needs of employers. 

Balancing workplace and other training locations 

Despite all the advantages of workplace training, it needs to be 
supplemented by the use of other training locations, for a number of reasons: 

• Vocational theory (see Glossary) like a butcher’s knowledge of 
anatomy is often best learned away from the workplace in a 
classroom setting. 

• Some practical skills can be more effectively learnt off the job. 

- Where equipment is expensive or dangerous, simulated work 
environments may be more cost-effective. For example, training 
train drivers in simulated cabs is more cost-effective than on- 
the-job training with real trains (and associated line closures). 

- Off-the-job training can operate at a slower pace and provide 
students with time to initiate their skills (Robertson et al., 2000). 

- Economies of scale may mean that it is best to teach some basic 
practical skills collectively in training workshops (whether in a 
public VET institution, or in a training centre funded by a group 
of companies) rather than in the workplace. 

• Local employers may not always be able to provide all the required 
training. Variations between firms - even within the same sector - 
in terms of products, markets, clients and technology mean that 
learning opportunities are not the same for all VET students in 
workplaces. Off-the-job training can fill potential gaps in the skills 
provided. 

E nsuring quality in workplace learning 


Quality standards 

As argued in Chapter 4, good quality workplace learning requires well- 
prepared workplace trainers. Apprenticeships and other formal types of 
workplace training make particularly strong demands on the training 
provided on the job. Such training needs to provide a good range of 
vocational skills - including both hard and soft workplace skills - and offer 
an effective route into the relevant job. M ore specifically: 
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• Off-the-job VET should complement work-based training. The 
relationship between apprentices, employers and VET institutions is 
a key factor determining the success of training: they should have a 
common understanding of the training, as well as clearly defined 
roles and responsibilities (Schofield, 1999). 

• Apprentices and trainees should perform a variety of tasks, either 
within a firm or by rotating across firms (Gruber, Mandl and 
Oberhoizner, 2008). Tasks should increase in complexity over time 
and allow trainees to work autonomously and practice their skills 
(Robertson eta/., 2000). 

Firms are always interested in the immediate productive contributions of 
apprentices and trainees, but sometimes less concerned with providing for a 
good learning experience (Cornford and Gunn, 1998; Kilpatrick, Hamilton 
and Falk, 2001; Gibb, 1999). The question arises whether the productive 
contribution of apprentices is at the expense of training quality. Research 
from Norway (Askilden and 0ivind, 2005) and the Netherlands (Smits, 
2006) indicates that firms training with an eye on the production benefit tend 
to use trainees as a cheaper substitute for unskilled workers. Smits (2006) 
found that the quality of training is better in firms training with an eye on 
the recruitment benefit. 

Evidence from Switzerland provides a counter-example. Dionisius eta/. 
(2008) indicate that, despite the difference in terms of productive 
contribution, the relative performance of Swiss and German apprentices 
seems to be identical at the end of training. Swiss firms manage to pay off 
the costs of training during the training period by allocating students to 
productive tasks and using apprentices in skilled jobs to a greater extent than 
German firms. This shows that using apprentices productively does not 
necessarily imply using them as cheap unskilled labour. The authors further 
argue that the main reasons for the higher cost-efficiency of training in 
Switzerland include high training costs, a less regulated labour market and 
higher labour force mobility than in Germany, and regulations setting up 
minimum requirements for the quality of training. High apprentice costs 
mean that there is no real incentive to substitute apprentices for unskilled 
labour and that they must instead seek returns by placing them in skilled 
jobs. The existence of regulations setting out the content of workplace 
training (Smits, 2006) and quality standards (Dionisius eta/., 2008) are 
identified as essential to ensure high-quality learning. 

Even where firms have an interest in providing good training, their 
preference may be for firm- and occupation-specific skills, while students 
also need skills that are transferable to other firms and possibly other 
occupations (Smits, 2006). There is also variation in the quality of training 
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according to the characteristics of firms. Research from Australia suggests 
that small firms are unlikely to have dedicated training staff (Hawke, 1998) 
and the training offered tends to be unplanned (V alienee, 1997), informal 
and firm-specific (Seagraves and Osborne, 1997). While workplace training 
needs to yield benefits to employers to encourage them to offer sufficient 
training places, it should not be so firm-specific that it inhibits future 
professional mobility. 

These considerations argue for careful quality control in apprenticeships 
and traineeships to ensure that the employers involved deliver on their 
training responsibilities. Learning objectives should be developed with the 
involvement of employers to ensure relevance to their immediate needs, but 
balanced by sufficient emphasis on transferable skills to allow for future 
mobility. In other forms of workplace learning, too, quality requirements are 
important so that both students and employers reap the desired benefits. 

Quality standards are a set of rules defining the terms of workplace 
training. They may cover the content and duration of training, the 
assessment of training outcomes and trainers' qualifications. Quality 
standards should help to avoid the allocation of students to unskilled tasks 
and to prevent training being narrowly focused on firm-specific skills. 
Quality standards should ensure that training meets minimum standards in 
all workplaces. In a review of apprenticeships in several European countries, 
Ryan (2000) suggests that in the UK the lack of external regulations for 
apprenticeships leaves room for low-quality training, whereas in Germany 
and Denmark there is stronger quality control and permission for training is 
withdrawn from companies that provide sub-standard training. Similarly, in 
Switzerland firms need to meet quality standards to be licensed to take on 
apprentices and the quality of training is monitored. 
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Table 5.2 Quality assurance in enterprises providing practical training* 



Curric- 

ulum 

Training 

content 

Programme 

duration 

Physical 

resources 

Number 

of 

training 

places 

Qualific- 

ations 

acquired 

Educational 

performance 

Labour 

market 

performance 

Australia 

no 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

Austria 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

no 

Belgium (FI) 

no 

yes 

no 

no 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

Czech Republic 

no 

No 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 


no 

No 

no 

no 

no 


no 

no 1 

Finland 

no 

No 

no 

yes 

no 
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yes 

yes 


Germany 


yes 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

yes 

no 

rMi» 



=t=(c 



U 

U 

no 1 

Netherlands 

no 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

no 

no 

1 NiHH 

m 

m 

m 

m 

m 

m 

m 

m 1 

Sweden 

*** 

*** 

*** 


*** 

*** 

*** 

*** 

Switzeriand 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

no 

United States 

no 

No 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

Note: m: missing. 


* For definitions see Glossary. 


** In Hungary, the Chamber of Commerce and Industry operates the quality assurance system covering 
the conditions needed to start workplace training, including interim checking to ensure that the training 
is done under prescribed circumstances, and that its content and methodology is appropriate. 

*** In Sweden, the Swedish Schools Inspectorate has a mandate to examine the quality of workplace 
training, and local education/governing boards are responsiblefor workplace training. 

Source: Kuczera, M . (forthcoming), TheOECD International Survey of VET Systems, OECD, Paris. 

Table 5.2 provides information on quality assurance practices in selected 
OECD countries. Given the need to encourage and support workplace 
training, quality control may need to take the form of supportive measures 
for employers, rather than a bureaucratic obstacle to firms wishing to 
undertake workplace training. The QualiCarte project in Switzerland 
(Box 5.2) provides an example of a tool that supports employers in 
improving their training. 
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Box 5.2 Quality control of workplace training in Switzerland 

Host companies are responsible for checking the progress of students. 
Developed with the social partners, the QuatiCarte provides a checklist of 28 
quality criteria describing key aspects of workplace training (including the 
engagement of the company, particular aspects of the initial phase of the training 
and the subsequent training process). These criteria are used by companies for 
self-assessment. 

Cantonal authorities control the quality of workplace training by issuing 
licences, which host companies must obtain in order to provide workplace 
training to VET students. To acquire a licence, companies must meet technical 
and personal criteria, and demonstrate that their training programme complies 
with quality standards and the content of training matches the needs of the 
occupation. 

Source: Federal Office for Professional Education and Technology (2008), Vocational and 
Professional Education and T raining in Switzerland. National report from Switzerland 
contributing to the OECD's review of "Learning for J obs" Federal Office for Professional 
Education and Technology, Bern. 


L egal framework 

A study of five European countries (Germany, Austria, Denmark, 
Ireland and the United Kingdom in Ryan, 2000) identified the existence of a 
strong institutional framework, including a legal framework for 
apprenticeships, as an important condition for the successful implementation 
of apprenticeship training. An apprenticeship or traineeship contract, setting 
out the rights and obligations of both trainees and receiving firms, can be a 
useful tool to underpin the quality of workplace training. In Mexico, 
employers reported to the OECD review team that the lack of legal 
arrangements (in particular concerning the insurance of trainees) is a barrier 
to the expansion of workplace training in VET. The creation of a contract 
for trainees, setting out legal arrangements, would solve this problem: it 
would avoid the need for individual employers to make their own 
arrangement for a contract, and it would cover trainees against unforeseen 
risks. By setting out the rights and obligations of both trainees and receiving 
firms, such contracts could also be a tool to control the quality of workplace 
training. In the light of these arguments, the OECD review of Mexico 
recommended the establishment of a trainee contract (Kis, Hoeckel and 
Santiago, 2009). 

Special contracts for apprentices or trainees exist in many countries. 
Table 5.3 sets out some of the contractual characteristics of different 
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workplace training schemes. In some countries (e.g. Germany, Austria and 
Switzerland) students are responsible for finding a company that will 
provide them with workplace training. Conversely, in Hungary, VET 
institutions often help students find apprenticeship places and the contract is 
then typically signed between the firm and the apprentice. Some countries 
(e.g. Australia and Norway) involve third partners in the apprenticeship. 
Box 5.3 provides examples of the terms of apprenticeship contracts in three 
countries. 


Table 5.3 C ontracts for workplace training 

Estimated percentage of V ET upper secondary programmes in workpiace training 
by contract characteristics 

Basis of contractuai status Contractuai parties Characteristics ofthe 


contract 



Mandatery 

1^ i' I 

§ 

VBT institution 

Training 

1 1 P 

Its 

Austraiia 

■■ 

... ... 


.. 


■■ 


■■■■ 

. ... 

"I" 




■ 1 

Beigium 

(FI) 

■■ 



... 

... . 

■■ 



■■■■ 



.... 


.... 1 

Finland 


.... ... 

■ 

.... 

"I" 

■ 

1 France 






.. 1 

Germany 

■■■ 


... 


... 


□ran 







Nether- 

lands 

.... 


... 

.... 


.... 

1 Norway! 

.... 





.... 1 

Switzer- 

land 

.... 


"" 



.... 

Note: Estimated percentage of VET secondary 
■ ■ 26-50%; ■■■ 51-75%; ■■■■ 76-100%. 

programmes: - 

0%; ■ 

1-25%; 


1. Locai government is aiso part of the contract. 

Source: Kuczera, M . (forthcoming). The OECD International Survey of VET Systems, 
OECD, Paris. 
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Box 5.3 Contracts for workplace training 

In Australia, the Apprenticeship/Traineeship Training Contract is concluded 
between the employer and apprentice. A representative of the Australian 
Apprenticeships Centre advises both parties on their rights and responsibilities 
and ensures that the apprenticeship is appropriate to both parties. The contract 
outlines the employer's obligation to employ and train the apprentice, pay wages 
and ensure that the apprentice receives adequate facilities and supervision. 
Employers must submit a training plan, endorsed by the concerned training 
provider (VET institution). The contract stipulates a probation period, during 
which either party can terminate the agreement. 

Source'. Department of Education, Employment and Workplace Relations (DEEWR) 

(2010), training.com.au website, 

www.training.com.au/portal/site/pubHc/menuitem.7e75abb80a4e4690f9fa5al017a62dbc/ , 
accessed J une 2010. 

In Belgium-F landers, an apprenticeship contract is signed between the 
employer, the apprentice and for apprentices under 18, their parent or guardian. It 
must be concluded through an "apprenticeship counsellor" to be recognised. 
Apprentices receive an apprentice allowance from their employer (the amount 
depends on age and year of training). 

Source'. Flemish M inistry of Education and Training (2009) "Background report", Learning 
for Jobs: The OECD Policy Review of Vocational Education and Training, unpublished. 

In Austria, a training contract is between the employer, the student and their 
legal guardian. The apprentice receives health, accident, pension and 
unemployment insurance. The training relationship is regulated by the labour and 
social law, as well as particular employee protection regulations for young 
people. Apprentices are entitled to a salary determined through collective 
negotiation, which varies among occupations. 

Source: Austrian Federal Ministry for Education, Arts and Culture (2010) Austrian Federal 
M inistry for Education, A rts and Culture website, 

www.bmukk.gv. at/schuien/bw/bbs/berufsschuien.xmi#toc3-id4, accessed J une 2010. 


Continuous vs. sequential training: need to allow for flexibility 

Classic dual apprenticeship training involves one or two days of 
schooling in the VET institution and three or four days of training and 
working in the company throughout the two to four years of apprenticeship 
training. However, some occupations require substantial theoretical and 
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practical training before an apprentice is able to do meaningful work, M any 
different models have therefore emerged, with apprentices spending months, 
or even up to two years, in a VET institution or in specialised training 
centres before working in a company. Some other factors include: 

• The extent to which prior learning is needed affects the cost-benefit 
ratio to firms. When prior theoretical knowledge has to be acquired 
over a long period before the apprentice is able to do meaningful 
work, the government may organise prior training in VET 
institutions at public expense. 

• The most effective systems offer firms the flexibility to choose the 
system best adapted to their needs. Flexibility regarding the duration 
of the apprenticeship training is important for both employers and 
apprentices: it helps to ensure that apprentices reach their training 
objectives and that the costs and benefits of the training to 
employers will be in balance. 

I ncentives for employers and trainees 


T he costs and benefits of workplace training to employers 

The incentives on employers to provide workplace training places 
depend on the benefits and costs they expect from training. As discussed, 
employers gain both a production and a recruitment benefit from 
apprenticeships and other more structured and longer-term forms of 
workplace training. In addition, employers sometimes say that taking on 
trainees is a social responsibility, and, more subtly, that trainees and 
apprentices ask questions, encouraging a reflective approach to the work. In 
several OECD countries governments offer additional incentives for 
employers to take apprentices (see T able 5.4). 

The costs of apprenticeships to employers are of two main types: 

• Apprentice wages vary markedly. For example in Australia the 2006 
weekly rate for apprentices in their first year ranged from 47% to 
75% of the minimum wage depending on the industrial sector; by 
the fourth year all apprentices receive the federal minimum wage, or 
more (Australian Fair Pay Commission, 2006). In Norway, 
apprentices receive a wage negotiated in collective agreements that 
ranges from 30% to 80% of the wage of a qualified worker, the 
percentage increasing over the apprenticeship period (Kuczera eta/., 
2008). 
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• The resource costs of training apprentices include the time of 
experienced employees, remunerations of training staff, teaching 
materials and administrative costs mistakes by inexperienced 
apprentices and wasted resources (Richardson, 2005; Rauner, 2007). 
These costs are dependent on the quality of apprenticeship training 
provided, covering issues like whether special training is provided 
to supervisors, whether apprentice supervisors have some additional 
status and wages to reflect their role, and so on. 

Both benefits and costs are hard to estimate, although firms are getting 
better at doing so. In Switzerland half of firms with apprentices either have 
formal mechanisms to monitor the cost/benefit ratio of their training, or 
were about to introduce such mechanisms in 2004^ But many firms lack 
such mechanisms and rely instead on more subjective perceptions of the 
utility of training (Davidson eta/., 1997; Schweri eta/., 2003). Systematic 
studies have been undertaken in Germany and Switzerland (see Box 5.4) 
into the costs and benefits to employers of taking apprentices. Such studies 
can themselves be used as a means of encouraging employers to take 
trainees and apprentices, by demonstrating to them the real economic 
returns. 


Box 5.4 The costs and benefits of apprenticeships in Switzeriand 

In 2000 and 2004, around 2500 companies took part in a survey to determine 
the costs and benefits of apprenticeship training. Another survey took place in 
2009. The gross costs of apprenticeship training include the wages of apprentices 
and in-company trainers, the cost of related administrative tasks, installation and 
material costs, and some other costs. The benefits to companies results from the 
productive output of apprentices. This is calculated based on the cost of 
employing someone else to generate the same output. 

By comparing gross costs and benefits, we obtain the company's net loss or 
net benefit. In 2004, Swiss companies invested CHF 4.7 billion in apprenticeship 
training, while the productive output of apprentices was CHF 5.2 billion. Overall, 
apprenticeship training was therefore a good investment, with about two-thirds of 
the companies obtaining a net benefit. Among those who suffered a net loss, most 
companies could compensate for it in the short or medium term by hiring the 
apprenticeship graduates that they had trained in the company, thus reaping a 
recruitment benefit. 
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Government-provided incentives for employers 

Financial measures 

There are important spillover benefits from many forms of VET, 
including workplace training, since there are benefits not only to the training 
employer and student, but also to other employers and society at large. 
Governments use varying mixes of direct subsidies, tax breaks, levy 
arrangements and in-kind arrangements to support^ initial vocational 
education and training (see Table 5.4). 


Table 5.4 How governments and employers support workplace training 



Public funding 

Firms' 

collective 

Employers' contribution to VET 


Direct 

subsidy* 

Tax 

deduction* 

contribution 
(e.g. training 
levy) 

Training 

equipment 

Salaries of 
trainers 

Trainee 

travel 

expenses 

Australia 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 


Yes 

Yes 

In some 
sectors 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 1 

Belgium (FI) 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

IlfeHB 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 1 

Finland 

Yes 

No 

No 




1 Prance 

UT 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

“TIo 1 

Hungary 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

rw 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 1 

Netherlands 

No 

Yes 

In some 
sectors 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Switzerland 

No 

Yes 

In some 
sectors 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 


* See Glossary for definitions. 


Source: Kuczera, M . (forthcoming). The OECD International Survey of VET Systems, 
OECD, Paris. 


A flat-rate subsidy to employers per workplace training place offered 
has two potential weaknesses. First, many of the places attracting the 
subsidy would be offered even without the subsidy. So the net effect of the 
subsidy on the overall training effort may be modest. Second, subsidising 
firms may reduce other types of training that are less generously subsidised."* 
Evidence suggests that the effectiveness of a subsidy, as an incentive for a 
firm to train, is mixed. Westergaard- Nielsen and Rasmussen (1999) argue 
that in Denmark, although the effects of a subsidy on the willingness to 
provide an apprenticeship place is modest (demand for apprentices would 
have been only 7% smaller in the absence of a subsidy), it may still 
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represent good value for money, given the expensive alternative option of 
having pupils in vocational schools. But as the subsidy had an impact only 
in certain industries, it is argued that limiting the subsidy to these would 
have increased efficiency. In Switzerland, a simulation exercise suggested 
that subsidies would have an impact on firms that are not involved in 
apprenticeships but would have no effect on the supply of apprenticeship 
training in firms that train already (Muhlemann etal., 2007). In Austria, 
subsidies had limited impact (W acker, 2007). 

Some countries {e.g. Denmark, France, Hungary, Ireland) employ 
training levies to boost the amount of training offered by companies and to 
promote a more equitable distribution of training opportunities - typically 
using them to support the training of existing employees, but also sometimes 
of trainees and apprentices. Evidence on their effectiveness is rather mixed^ 
Research suggests that universal training levies are ineffective in ensuring 
an equitable distribution of training opportunities - in practice large firms 
and highly skilled employees tend to benefit disproportionately from the 
levy (Gasskov, 1998; Edwards, 1997; Goux and Maurin, 1997; Lee, 2006). 
While sectoral levies can support strategic, sectoral objectives and may be 
more attractive to firms than universal levies (Smith and Billett, 2005), 
evidence on their effectiveness in increasing overall training effort and 
promoting equitable access to training is also mixed (Van den Berg, M eijers 
and Sprengers, 2006; Smith and Billett, 2005; CEDEFOP, 2008). 

The design of apprenticeship systems is characterised by trade-offs 
between different factors, which need to be in balance for the system to be 
effective. The quality of training needs to be sufficiently high to deliver 
benefits for the student and the economy, but not so high as to become an 
obstacle to employer engagement. A pprentice wages have to be sufficient to 
attract good apprentices and inhibit dropout, but not so high as to become 
yet another obstacle to employer provision. The apprenticeship period and 
its relationship to apprentice wages - which typically rise as apprentice 
skills develop - also need to be balanced. The apprenticeship period needs 
to be short enough to inhibit dropout into jobs by near-fully-trained 
apprentices, but not so short that the employer loses the productivity benefit 
of apprentices, which are largely obtained towards the end of the 
apprenticeship period, through the contributions of the trained apprentices. 

For employers, the net benefits of workplace training must yield 
sufficient incentive to encourage the provision of training places, but this 
can be achieved in different ways. For example this might involve (as in 
Switzerland) relatively low apprentice wages, balanced by strong 
requirements on training companies in terms of the preparation of apprentice 
supervisors and adherence to the national curriculum. In Switzerland this 
mix is deployed to support an apprenticeship system without recourse to 
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subsidy. In Ireland, the government pays apprentices a stipend during their 
off-the-job training phases, making apprenticeship an attractive option in 
principle to both students and employers (although this position has been 
substantially challenged by the downturn in the Irish construction industry, 
see Kis, 2010). Table 5.5 compares the public cost of apprenticeship 
programme completion per student in countries for which data are available. 


Table 5.5 Estimated public expenditure on apprenticeship 


In USD at purchasing power parity for GDP (reference year in brackets) 



1 

2 

3 

4 


Average total cost 
of the 

programme, per 
participant 

Cost of one year 
off-the-job 
apprenticeship, 
based on full-time 
equivalents 

Programme 
duration 
(in years) 

On-the-job 
training 
(% of the 
programme) 

Austria 

(2006) 

15 300 - 15 900 

n.a. 

2-4 (depending 
on the 
programme) 

80% 

Denmark 

(2008) 

19 400 - 29 000 

12 100 

3.5-4 (typical 
duration) 

40 - 60% 

Ireland 

(2008) 

19 000 

16 300 

(phase 4 and 6) 

4 (typical 
duration) 

70% 

Netherlands 

(2006) 

7 100-14 100 

7 800 

2-4 (depending 
on the 
programme) 

60% 

Norway 

(2006) 

36 200 

12 900 

4 

50% 

Switzerland 

(2007) 

11 600-23 600 

14 300 

2-4 (depending 
on the 
programme) 

70% 


Source: Kuczera, M. (2008), Replies to parliamentary questions by FAS (Ireland): Ref 
No: 13031/09, 13027/09, 13030/09, DETE personal communication. 


Note: These costs include the cost of off-the-job education and training, provided in VET 
institutions^ In countries such as Denmark and Switzerland this will represent the main 
public cost. In other countries, as in Norway and Austria, government also grants a 
subsidy to employers providing training to students and this cost is included in the figures. 
In Switzerland and the Netherlands training companies can benefit from a tax deduction, 
but the cost of these indirect financial incentives is excluded from the figures, as they are 
difficult to estimate; total costs for Switzerland and the Netherlands may therefore be 
underestimated. In Ireland, public expenditure covers education and training in VET 
institutions (instructor salaries, premises, equipment) and the allowances paid to 
apprentices. 
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Non-financial measures 

In some countries there are special bodies that aim to facilitate 
apprenticeships by matching employers with students looking for workplace 
training. They also take care of the administrative duties involved in 
apprenticeship training (this is particularly important for SM Es). They may 
also employ apprentices and hire them out to host employers (see Box 5.5). 


Box 5.5 External bodies involved in apprenticeship training 

Australia: Group training organisations (GTOs) are not-for-profit 
organisations supported by pubiic authorities, with some charges to host 
empioyers. GTOs empioy apprentices and hire them out to host empioyers, 
sometimes focusing on a particuiar industry or region. Their tasks inciude 
seiecting apprentices adapted to the needs of empioyers; arranging and 
monitoring training both on- and-off-thejob; taking care of administrative duties; 
and ensuring that apprentices receive a broad range of training experience - 
sometimes by rotating them to different firms. 

For research papers on GTOs see 
www.ncver.edu.au/publications/bytheme.html. 

Norway: Training offices (TO) (oppiaeringskontor) are owned by companies 
and usuaiiy reiate to specific trades. They aim to identify possibie new training 
companies and estabiish new apprenticeship piaces, to supervise companies with 
apprentices, and to train staff invoived in the tutoring of apprentices. M any TOs 
organise the theoreticai part of the apprentices' training. They often sign the 
apprenticeship contracts on behaif of smaiier training enterprises, thereby 
becoming accountabiefor compietion of the training and its resuits. 

Source: Norwegian Directorate for Education and Training (2008), "Responses to the 
National Questionnaire", unpublished. 


Switzerland: Vocational training associations [Lehrbetriebsverbunde) are 
groups of firms that share apprentices, thus reducing the financial and 
administrative burden on each firm. Firms that do not have the capacity to take on 
an apprentice on their own can therefore provide apprenticeships. In each 
association one firm takes formal responsibility for the apprentices. Switzerland 
subsidises these associations during the first three years, contributing to the initial 
costs of establishing a joint training programme. An evaluation (OPET, 2008) 
found this model effective, as without it the majority of the participating firms 
would not have engaged in apprenticeship training. 


Sustaining incentives for employers during an economic downturn 

Economic pressures can limit the active participation of employers, and 
they can be more reluctant to offer workplace training during economic 
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downturns. Economically depressed regions may face a similar problem. In 
a depressed region one might encourage young people to seek workplace 
training in a different part of the country in a sector with good job prospects. 
This must be balanced against the potential challenges to younger people of 
living away from home, sometimes with weak adult supervision. In the 
interests of regional equity, it may sometimes be necessary to compensate 
for the lack of workplace training through additional provision in VET 
institutions. 

In 2008, the global economy experienced a severe recession. In a recent 
review Brunello (2009) notes the limited evidence, but suggests that 
apprentice numbers tend to drop even faster during recessions than do the 
numbers in employment. In a weak economy with low demand the 
production benefit may be limited, and the expected recruitment benefit 
depends on the risky assumption that the employer will weather the 
downturn and expand again. Taking on an apprentice represents a future 
commitment, often over several years. Apprentice contracts vary, but may 
be tightly binding on an employer, partly to ensure that employers are 
committed to the longer-term development of their apprentices. Employers 
may be very reluctant to take on such a potential risk given an uncertain 
economic climate. 

In Australia, during the early 1990s recession, apprentice numbers fell a 
quarter in three years (www.ncver.edu.au/research/proj2/mk0008/ 
growth.htm). But the relative vulnerability of apprentices and ordinary 
employees to a recession will depend on local circumstances. One analysis 
of the impact of the 1930s depression on engineering apprentices in England 
argued that during this period apprentices were used to substitute for full 
employees (Hart, 2005). 

Potential policy responses to the current economic crisis, designed to 
cushion apprenticeships and other forms of workplace training, include: 

• Temporary subsidies for apprentice starts: One objection is that 
most of the apprentice starts would happen without the subsidy. 
Another is that this might become an incentive for employers to use 
apprentices as cheap labour. 

• Creation of more apprenticeship places in the public sector. 

• Some means of sharing risks between different employers for taking 
on an apprentice. One option is to arrange for government sponsored 
bodies to take on apprentices and for employers to host the 
apprentices, as in the group training organisations in A ustralia. 
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• More practical training in VET institutions to compensate for the 
loss of workplace training. 

• More time spent in general education, with occupation-specific 
training shifted to later stages in the education and training systems. 

Brunello (2009) argues for policies that encourage training on and off 
the job during recessions - given the risk that young people may otherwise 
find themselves trapped in temporary jobs with few training opportunities. 
Drawing on Bassanini and Brunello (2008), he argues that "training policies 
are not necessarily the only and perhaps not the best tool available to 
support training in a prolonged downturn: structural policies that favour 
product market competition and labour market policies that reduce the 
dualism between protected insiders and unprotected outsiders may deliver 
better payoffs than subsidies to workers and employers, which are plagued 
by the presence of deadweight and substitution effects". 

Incentives for potential apprentice 

A strong apprenticeship system needs to be attractive to potential 
apprentices as well as employers. Apprentices normally receive a wage, as 
noted above, and they may also get some type of government grant for 
subsidy. In return they should receive good-quality training and the 
reasonable prospect of a smooth entry into the target occupation. From the 
apprentice point of view, the appeal of this form of training is relative, 
depending on what else is on offer. T ypically this will depend on the relative 
attractions of an academic track in tertiary education, or alternatively of 
direct entry into the labour market. 

In Germany, economic activity was higher among apprentice graduates 
(who have received workplace training) than among university graduates 
and graduates from school-based VET (who typically lack workplace 
experience) although the duration of unemployment was longer for 
apprentice graduates than for other groups (Winkelmann, 1996). In Austria, 
Hofer and Lietz (2004) found that apprentice graduates (upper secondary 
level) have less unemployment and higher earnings than unskilled workers, 
although their labour market performance is weaker than that of general 
upper secondary graduates.^ 

Dropout is one indicator of weakness in apprenticeship systems, 
although it may also reflect the attractiveness of alternative career options. 
Dropout rates are technically difficult to calculate, mainly because in most 
educational systems, a proportion of those who leave educational 
programmes re-enter a similar programme either immediately or within a 
relatively short period of time: this group may not be regarded as genuine 
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dropouts. This means that comparing dropout rates across countries is 
fraught with difficulty, but nonetheless there are some striking international 
differences. A recent study sought to identify comparable completion rates 
for a group of European countries. They note a completion rate of 31% for 
England^ and of 50-60% in Scotland, and suggest, that on a comparable 
basis, the rate is around 75% in Germany, around 70% in Denmark, 65-70% 
in the Netherlands, and 75-80% in France. The study notes a range of 
statistical difficulties associated with this comparison (West, 2004). In 
practice non-completion may not be a significant problem. Among other 
studies on apprenticeship dropout, Bessey and Backes-Gellner (2007) show 
that in Germany about 20% of the apprentices prematurely terminate their 
apprenticeship contract, but in practice most of them either shift to another 
employer or education career track, leaving only a very small proportion of 
complete dropouts - less than 5% of those who start apprenticeships. 


Workplace learning: conclusion 


Arguments and evidence 

• Workplace learning assumes diverse forms, including short periods 
of work-shadowing, longer internships, and more structured 
apprenticeships alongside informal learning and training for 
employees. 

• In initial VET, good-quality workplace training and experience: 

- Provides a strong learning environment for both hard skills 
(including the use of up-to-date equipment and techniques) and 
soft skills (such as relating to colleagues and customers). 

- Improves transition from school to work by allowing employers 
and potential employees to get to know each other. 

- Contributes to output. 

- Links the provision of training to real labour market needs. 

• Workplace training typically needs to be complemented by other 
education and training, since some skills are more effectively taught 
off-the-job, and workplace training may not always be available 
because of regional economic weaknesses or economic downturns. 

• Workplace training, particularly more formal arrangements such as 
apprenticeships, requires careful attention to quality standards, and 
sufficient incentives for employers to offer training places. 
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Workplace learning; OECD recommendations 

• M ake substantial use of workplace training in initial VET. 

• Ensure that the framework for workplace training encourages participation 
by both employers and students. 

• Ensure that workplace training is of good quality, through an effective 
quality assurance system, and through the provision of a clear contractual 
framework for apprenticeships. 

• Balance workplace training by other provision (e.g. training workshops in 
schools) where other learning environments work better, or if workplace 
training is not available. 

• Devise effective responses to the current economic downturn, to sustain 
workplace training and to copewith increased demand forfull-timeVET. 


Notes 


1. See www.ncver.edu.au/research/proj2/mk0008/internat.htm for a now 
somewhat dated comparison of the number of apprentices in relation to 
the population of working age in selected countries. 

2. Information provided by OPET Switzerland. 

3. Such subsidies sometimes cover not only initial vocational education and 
training but also training of employees. On this last point, there is limited 
rigorous evidence to prove the existence of market failures in the 
provision of enterprise training (see Bassanini etal., 2007). 

4. In Norway the subsidy for providing apprenticeships for adults is lower 
than the subsidy for apprenticeship training for upper secondary 
students. This may reduce adult learners’ chances of obtaining 
apprenticeships. 

5. OECD (2004, Employment Outlook, Chapter 4) argues that a key 
principle of government financial-support schemes for training is that it 
should be geared at reducing the gap between marginal (direct and 
opportunity) costs and marginal benefits for all subsidy recipients, in 
order to minimise deadweight losses. The incentives for individuals or 
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employers to invest in training depend on the difference between marginal 
expected benefits and marginal training costs. Train-or-pay levy/grant 
schemes (such as those implemented in France) confront employers with 
a financially neutral choice between training (and not paying the tax), or 
not training (and paying the tax). Funds collected in this way are then 
distributed to firms in the form of additional grants. Strictly speaking, 
firms receive no automatic subsidy, since grants are not necessarily 
awarded. "Train-or-pay" levies, however, are equivalent to schemes 
where there is a tax of a given percentage of payroll independent of 
training expenditures, a 100% automatic subsidy of training expenditures 
up to that percentage of payroll, and an additional grant awarded through 
case-by-case analysis of training projects. For firms that would have spent 
up to the legal minimum anyway, "train or pay" levy/grant schemes do 
not increase incentives to invest in training. Conversely, by covering total 
costs up to a pre-determined ceiling, "train or pay" levy/grant schemes 
"overpay" the increase in training investment they induce on the part of 
firms that would have spent less than the legal minimum in the absence of 
the scheme, since marginal benefits of additional training are not zero for 
these firms. Indeed, it is possible to show that a more efficient result, 
generating the same training with lower government spending (or more 
training with the same expenditure), can be obtained through the 
introduction of an additional payroll tax and tax deductions at a rate 
smaller than 100% (OECD, Employment Outlook, Chapters, 2003). 

6. In some countries, there might be a fee for the school-based component 
that is paid by the apprentice or is covered by an employer. 

7. The study does not control for students' ability and selection mechanisms. 

8. Completion rates in England have risen substantially in recent years, 
from 38% in 2004/05 to 64% in 2007/08 (Data Service, 2008). 
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Chapters 

T ools to support the system 


VET systems do not exist in isoiation; their effectiveness depends on their 
iinks to the iabour market This impiies two types of supporting 
arrangements. First we need toois to engage the key stakehoiders in VET - 
in particuiar so that empioyers can expiain the skiiis that they need, and 
negotiate the provision of these skiiis with other stakehoiders, and to ensure 
that the content of VET - what is taught in VET schoois and in the 
workpiace and how exams are designed - is reievant to the iabour market 
Second we need information toois so that the vaiue of vocationai 
programmes of study can be identified, recognised and anaiysed. These 
information toois inciude quaiification frameworks, systems of assessment 
and data and research. Better information might be provided either through 
ieaver surveys, or through the deveiopment of iongitudinai datasets. Unking 
VET administrative records to iater experience inciuding empioyment 
experience. Better data need to be i inked to the capacity to interpret and use 
those data in nationai institutions for VET research. 
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M echanismsto involve the stakeholders 


Institutional frameworks to involve the stakeholders 

The engagement of employers and unions in VET is very variable across 
OECD countries in terms both of institutional arrangements and of the tasks 
and actions carried out by employers. It may involve an advisory role (of 
variable weight) or actual decision-making. 

Bodies for engaging employers and unions can be established at national 
level, according to industrial sectors, or may be structured regionally or at 
the level of the individual institution (e.g. employer representation in school 
boards) (see Box 6.1 for country examples). While involvement at national 
level allows for broad advice on VET policy, employer engagement at local 
level can help to improve the links and partnerships between the workplace 
and individual VET institutions. Bodies organised by industrial sector are 
particularly helpful in developing the industry or occupation-specific 
curricula associated with particular qualifications. 


Box 6.1 Examples of institutional frameworks for engaging 
employers and unions 


National level: 

The Danish Advisory Councii for Initiai Vocationai Education and 
T raining comprises 25 members from the social partners, alongside school leader 
and teacher associations and members appointed by the M inistry of Education. It 
advises the Ministry of Education on all matters concerning the VET system, 
monitors programmes and labour market trends, and recommends any changes in 
VET qualifications. 

The Swiss partnership arrangements between the Confederation, cantons 
and the social partners are established by law. The Confederation is responsible 
for strategic planning and development; the cantons for implementation and 
supervision; and the social partners for definition of course content and provision 
of apprenticeships in companies. M ajor decisions are discussed and taken jointly 
and all three partners are represented at both national and cantonal level. 
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Box 6.1 Examples of institutional frameworks for engaging 
employers and unions (continued) 


Sectoral level: 

The Australian Industry Skills Councils (ISCs) are privately registered 
companies run by industry-based boards of directors, mainly funded by the 
Australian Government. 11 national ISCs cover the skills needs of most of 
Australian industry. Their tasks include advising the government, Skills Australia 
(an independent advisory body to the government), and companies on workforce 
development and skills needs; supporting the development of training and 
workforce development products and services: provision of training advice to 
enterprises: and working with different stakeholders to allocate training places. 

In Belglum-F landers, sectoral agreements are concluded between the 
government and individual economic sectors to establish a protocol of 
cooperation for two years. Topics covered include school-company collaboration 
and workplace training for apprentices, jobseekers and employees. These 
agreements also shape the priorities of labour market policy. Sectors also operate 
sectoral funds with contributions from companies and employees, supporting, for 
example the training of current and potential employees, competence 
development in companies and school-company collaboration. 

The UK Sector Skills Councils (SSCs) are employer-led bodies that set 
training strategies for particular sectors of the economy. 25 licensed SSCs cover 
roughly 85% of the UK's workforce. SSCs are charged with determining the 
skills offer for their vocational area and have a lead role in determining the 
qualifications which deliver skills and are eligiblefor public funding. 


Regional level: 

Regional VET Centres in the Netherlands have representatives of (regional 
level) social partners in their supervisory board. 46 regional VET centres across 
the Netherlands supply all the vocational training schemes financed by the 
government at secondary level and provide adult education. 


The role of employers 

The involvement of employers is crucial if VET systems are to meet 
labour market needs. Employers are clearly in a strong position to see if the 
content of curricula and qualifications meet current labour market needs, 
and to guide their adaptation to emerging requirements. Employer 
engagement in policy development is essential if policy is to be successfully 
implemented. In Norway for instance, the establishment of apprenticeship 
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training required the full support of employers and trade unions. 
Involvement in the design of VET policy makes employers understand the 
system better. Employers who do not understand the policy context and the 
institutional settings are more likely to disengage. Recent developments in 
the UK illustrates this point (see Box 6.2). 


Box 6.2 Employer engagement in the United Kingdom 

In the past weak employer engagement has undermined many Initiatives 
launched In VET (see Keep, 2005; Ryan, 2000; Soskice, 1993). A report on 
employers' views on Improving skills (National Audit Office, 2005) stressed that 
some employers were confused by the range of Information bodies and training 
Initiatives. The Learning for Jobs review In England and Wales focused on the 
Issue of employer engagement. It recommended consolidating employers' 
surveys, as well as simplifying and stabilising the Institutions Involved In VET to 
create a simpler employer Interface (Hoeckel et al., 2009). The establishment of 
an employer-led advisory body, the UK Commission for Employment and Skills 
(UKCES), Is an Important step towards this. It was created In 2008, following the 
recommendation of a report assessing UK's skills needs (Leltch review), which 
also set skills targets. The UKCES assesses the UK's progress towards the skills 
targets set by the Leltch review. It Is mainly composed of business leaders, but 
also Includes trade union and local government representatives. The UKCES 
advises ministers on strategy, targets and policies, and monitors the VET system 
and overviews the Sector Skills Councils. 


Institutions to engage employers with the VET system need to be 
representative of the diverse opinions found within employers' groups. 
Ad hoc consultative arrangements may give undue influence to a few 
random (often larger) companies. If employer organisations (rather than 
individual employers) are represented in government bodies, it is important 
that these organisations are genuinely representative and recognised as such 
by the great majority of individual employers. Some degree of stability in 
the institutional frameworks for employer engagement is also important. In 
some countries the role of employers and trade unions in VET design and 
delivery is even stipulated by law (e.g. Switzerland). 

While employers have a proper and very important role in articulating 
the skills needs of the labour market, they also have some significant 
limitations. They will naturally have an interest in filling specific skills 
requirements, but may have less interest in equipping young people with 
more transferable skills, as such skills will bid up wages and increase job 
turnover. To some extent this depends on the level at which their interests 
are articulated. Employers as a whole have a very strong interest in general 
transferable skills, including literacy, numeracy and soft skills, while 
individual employers and sectoral groupings often have narrower interests. 
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The employer voice therefore needs to be balanced by an expression both of 
the students’ and wider societal interests. 


Balancing influences and the role of unions 

As argued in Chapter 2, trade unions can usefully balance the influence 
of employers. Potentially they can voice the student and employee interest in 
transferable as well as firm-specific skills. As representatives of the 
workforce, they commonly take part in negotiations about the design of 
VET policy. In Norway for instance, the tripartite co-operation between the 
state, the employers and the unions gives legitimacy to the VET system and 
allows it to operate effectively. Trade unions have complex incentives in 
respect of training. They have incentives to protect the interests of existing 
workers, to ensure that those in work have access to good-quality training 
and that employees have transferable skills (DGB, 2008). Less positively 
they also have incentives to reduce access to shortage occupations, so as to 
maintain high wages and union bargaining power for the group of workers 
involved. 

In the light of these different incentives on employers and unions, 
government plays an important role in supporting the interests of students 
and balancing the perspectives of employers and unions. In principle student 
interests might be represented directly - for example through a student’s 
union - but in most contexts students are both young and unorganised, and 
government therefore needs to look after their interests. 


Using qualifications frameworks to support VET systems 

Many OECD countries have recently introduced qualifications 
frameworks (e.g. Hungary, Ireland, Spain, United Kingdom), or are in the 
process of introducing them (e.g. Belgium-Flanders). In Europe, the creation 
of a European Qualifications Framework has encouraged the development 
of national frameworks, consistent with the Europe-wide framework. 
Typically qualifications frameworks cover both vocational and academic 
qualifications, but they have a particular importance for V ET systems given 
that they can place a very diverse set of vocational qualifications in a 
common framework (see Box 6.3). 
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Box 6.3 Qualifications frameworks and qualifications systems 

A qualifications framework is a rank order of qualification levels, allowing 
each qualification to be assigned to a specific rank. It classifies qualifications 
according to a set of criteria for levels of learning achieved. 

Qualifications systems include all aspects of a country's activity that result in 
the recognition of learning, and is therefore a much wider concept. 
Qualifications systems may be more or less integrated and coherent. An explicit 
qualification framework, when it exists, is a component of the qualifications 
system. 

Source: OECD (2007), Qualifications Systems, Bridges to Lifelong Learning, OECD, Paris. 


Potentially, the introduction of a qualifications framework may: 

• Help to facilitate pathways of progression within the education 
system, by situating qualifications at different levels and clarifying 
how they relate to each other. Transparent progression pathways 
help to clarify the place of vocational qualifications and facilitate 
lifelong learning. 

• Create, in the context of stakeholder engagement with the 
framework, a forum for co-operation between the different 
stakeholders involved in theVET system. 

• Improve quality assurance mechanisms by challenging individual 
qualifications to demonstrate that they deserve a given rank in the 
framework. 

• Give employers a clear view on the level of competences which 
should be associated with different qualifications. 

Broad support for the introduction of qualification frameworks was 
advanced in the Learning for Jobs reviews of Mexico (Kis, Hoeckel and 
Santiago, 2009) and Chile (Kis and Field, 2009). Systematic evidence on 
national qualifications frameworks and their effects is scarce, but some 
common themes have emerged in the literature as set out below. 


Types of qualifications frameworks 

The design of qualifications frameworks involves a number of 
dimensions. Choices regarding each dimension depend on the national 
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context. T able 6.1 outlines some of these characteristics; for more details see 
Y oung (2005), Coles (2006) and Tuck (2007). 


T able 6.1 M ain dimensions in the design of qualifications frameworks 


Dimension 

Potential benefits 

Tight vs. ioose 

Tight 

More prescriptive about qualification design and quality 
assurance, they typically have a strong regulatory function, 
applying common rules across all qualifications. Examples: 
United Kingdom, New Zealand, South Africa. 

Loose 

Provide a map of qualifications with a "communicative" purpose. 
They are less prescriptive and allow room for differences in 
approach. Examples: Australia, Scotland. 

Inciusive vs. 
partiai 

Inciusive 

Covering all qualifications, so can ensure coherence across all 
qualifications. 

Partial 

Partial coverage, e.g. in terms of level, occupational sector. May 
be easier to implement, allow for piloting anri staged 
development. 

Centraivs. 
stakehoider- 
ied design 

Designed by 
a central 
agency 

May be used as a tool for wider reform and may be linked to 
other national policies. 

Developed by 
stakeholders 

Ensures greater buy-in from stakeholders and can better 
respond to regional characteristics. 


Source: Coles, M . (2006), A Review of International and National Developments in the 
Use of Qualifications Frameworks, European Training Foundation 
www.etf.europa.eu/pubmgmtnsf/(getAttachment)/4B4A9080175821DlC12571540054B 
4AF/$File/SCA06NYL38: Tuck, R. (2007), An Introductory Guide to National 
Qualifications Frameworks: Conceptual and Practical Issues for Policy Makers, 
International Labour Office, Geneva; Young, M. (2005), National Qualifications 
Frameworks: Their Feasibility for Effective Implementation in Developing Countries, 
Skills Working Papers No. 22, International Labour Office, Geneva. 
http://ilo.law.cornell.edu/public/english/employment7skills/download/wp22young.pdf 


Making frameworks credible 

Credibility requires a defensible methodology for locating individual 
programmes and courses within a qualifications framework - to demonstrate 
that one programme is indeed at level 3, for example, and is, by some 
objective test, superior to level 2. The methodology also needs to command 
the support of employers, preferably because it has been developed with 
their involvement, so that employers take the framework seriously. 

In an ideal world this would be a competence-based methodology, 
driven by the outcomes of programmes. In practice objective measures of 
competence levels are difficult even within one field, and situating them in 
respect to competences in another field (e.g. between cooking and 
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journalism) is even harder. Asa result, many qualifications frameworks are 
initially introduced with relatively weak tests of outcome comparability 
across fields. In practice, even in "competence-based" systems, a number of 
input measures are also used to situate one qualification in relation to 
another - such as the number of years of study, the age of students, and 
linkages to other parts of the education and training system {e.g. to situate 
'upper secondary’ VET programmes in the qualifications framework). 

At the same time complete reliance on input measures (such as duration 
of programme) yields little assurance of meaningful complete qualifications. 
In Chile for example, a number of stakeholders argued during the review 
visit that defining tertiary degrees by the number of hours of instruction was 
inappropriate. Whether or not a framework is based on outcomes, strong 
quality assurance mechanisms are crucial to ensure the value of 
qualifications. Consultation in EU countries (in preparation for the creation 
of the European Qualifications Framework) showed that robust quality 
assurance mechanisms were considered critical to the development of a 
qualifications framework (Coles, 2006). 

L inking the framework to quaiity assurance 

Some qualifications frameworks are explicitly designed to operate as 
quality assurance mechanisms. In New Zealand, for a qualification to be 
admitted to the framework, it has to be based on centrally defined quality 
standards and subject to a series of quality assurance procedures, including 
the accreditation of providers. In Scotland, the framework is also related to 
the quality assurance system, although more loosely: the framework was 
established by consensus between major qualification bodies, and the 
criteria for each level in the framework influence the quality mechanisms 
required for awarding qualifications at that same level (Coles, 2006). 

Co-operation across government and different stakeholders 

A qualifications framework can improve articulation across different 
institutional sectors by locating qualifications delivered by different sectors 
within the same framework. But the articulation is not automatic. Close 
co-operation between the sectors of government is also necessary to ensure 
coherence, avoid duplication of effort and to create progression pathways 
within the system (see Box 6.4). 
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Box 6.4 T adding parallel qualifications systems 

In Chile, under the National Labour Skills Certification System (Sistema 
Nacional de Certificacion de Competencias Laborales) launched in 2008, 
competence standards are now being developed. This system aims to provide a 
framework for the recognition of competences, regardless of how these were 
acquired. But currently the system covers only low-level skills and there are no 
links between this and the formal VET system. For example, the exit profiles for 
VET students defined by the M inistry of Education do not take into account the 
relevant competence profiles defined by the National Labour Skills Certification 
System. This system is under the responsibility of three ministries (M inistry of 
Labour and Social Affairs, Ministry of Economy and Ministry of Education). 
Articulating the Skills Certification System with the qualifications framework is 
essential, as skills certificates can then be located on the qualifications 
framework. Similarly, qualifications delivered by the school-based VET system 
need to build on the relevant competence profiles of the Skills Certification 
System (K is and Field, 2009). 

In Korea, students in vocational high schools, junior colleges and polytechnics 
receive "graduation degrees" delivered by the M inistry of Education, Science and 
Technology (MEST). In VET high schools the curriculum is developed by 
individual institutions following guidelines from M EST and the metropolitan and 
provincial offices of education. Guidelines for the general content of the 
programmes (e.g. courses in mathematics, Korean language) are relatively strict, 
while institutions have some room to adjust the vocational content of the 
curriculum (Han and Kim, 2002), Employers are not involved in the elaboration 
of these guidelines, although they may in practice negotiate the adjustment of 
VET content to their needs with individual institutions. A system of national 
technical qualifications (NTQs) was developed under the responsibility of the 
Ministry of Labour which, in co-ordination with 15 other ministries, is also 
responsible for the national technical standards that underpin the NTQs. The 
Human Resource Development Service of Korea develops standards and 
elaborates and conducts tests for the acquisition of qualifications (OECD, 2005b). 
The challenges created by the parallel system of degrees and licensing exams 
have been underlined by previous OECD reviews of Korea (on adult learning, see 
OECD, 2005b; on tertiary education, see Grubb et al., 2006; on vocational 
education and training, see Kuczera, Kis and Wurzburg, 2009). 


Lessons on difficulties in implementation 

The implementation of national qualifications frameworks is often 
associated with administrative difficulties, such as a proliferation of bodies 
dealing with quality assurance, standard setting and assessment. The lack of 
expertise among staff can lead to an excessive focus on bureaucratic 
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procedures rather than the quality of learning, undermining trust in the new 
qualifications and producing complaints about the slowness of the process 
(Y oung, 2005). There may also be tensions between public bodies, such as 
different ministries or agencies dealing with qualifications (Young, 2005). 
In New Zealand, for example, tensions between the qualifications authority 
and the M inistry of Education were the source of serious problems (Philips, 
2003). 

Regardless of the existence of a national qualifications framework, 
proliferation of qualifications remains a risk. Although qualifications should 
cover a wide range of occupations and competences demanded in the labour 
market, the number of qualifications should be limited, since otherwise the 
meaning of a qualification and its signalling value may be reduced. Some 
OECD countries have consequently reduced the number of qualifications 
{e.g. H ungary recently reduced the number of qualifications from about 800 
to 400). The "optimal” number of qualifications varies with the national 
context. 


Consultation and a gradualist approach 

Consultation with employers over the elaboration and updating of 
qualifications is crucial to ensure that qualifications are recognised on the 
labour market. Partnership between different stakeholders is the key to 
success (Young, 2005; Raffe, Gallacher and Toman, 2007). Qualifications 
rely on trust, since they inevitably claim to represent more than they can 
demonstrate. As illustrated by the cases of Ireland, Scotland and New 
Zealand, effective consultation processes and principled compromises are 
essential (Y oung, 2005). Such a partnership approach is demanding in terms 
of co-ordination, and can slow down the pace of change, since each step 
requires the agreement of stakeholders (Raffe, Gallacher and Toman, 2007). 
Young (2005) warns that excessive involvement of stakeholders with 
political interests but lack of technical knowledge can undermine the role of 
specialists from relevant occupational sectors. 

Support from different institutional sectors in the education and training 
system also facilitates effective implementation. Raffe, Gallacher and 
Toman (2007) argue that one of the factors behind the success of the 
Scottish framework is that it was supported by all the key stakeholders, 
while other country examples, such as New Zealand and South Africa, show 
that the disengagement of some institutional sectors can cause difficulties. 
The framework in Scotland was designed to reduce barriers between 
different parts of the education and training system (Coles, 2006). 
Conversely in Chile some universities are not keen to encourage lateral 
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access to their courses, with particular barriers between 2- and 4-year 
programmes (K is and Field, 2009). 

Experience from various countries shows that pragmatic and 
incremental change is more likely to succeed than a radical break with 
previous qualifications arrangements (Young, 2005; Raffe, Gallacher and 
Toman, 2007). For example, it may be easier to introduce national 
vocational qualifications in certain industrial sectors first and then gradually 
extend them. National vocational qualifications could be created in fields 
where occupational standards are widely agreed, and homogeneous across 
the country, and where it is in the interest of all stakeholders to create a 
national qualification. Finally, expectations need to be realistic about the 
capacity of the framework to achieve change, and the speed at which change 
may be achieved (Raffe, Gallacher and T oman, 2007). 


Resource implications 

The costs of implementing a national qualifications framework can be 
significant. They include policy analysis, assessment of international 
experience, development of options, creation of task groups, engagement of 
stakeholders, the establishment of a specific national body, and piloting. 
While the central administration costs of a qualifications framework may be 
modest, further costs can arise from associated processes, such as quality 
assurance procedures and the development of standards. At the same time, 
in a better co-ordinated qualifications system there are likely to be some cost 
savings, because there can be less duplication of effort. 

Y oung (2005) argues that, when considered a separate policy initiative, 
as in New Zealand, South Africa and the United Kingdom, a national 
qualifications framework is always seen as taking resources away from other 
activities. Conversely, when regarded as a way of reforming the VET 
system, it gains a more strategic role. Y oung further argues that high-cost 
systems of certification are characteristic of low-trust systems of VET, while 
high-trust systems like Germany operate with lower costs. It follows that 
investment into institutional capacity building, and in improved training and 
professional development for teachers and trainers, is necessary to develop 
trust and limit the costs of the qualifications framework. 

Developing common tools for the assessment of practical skills 

Learning is the point of teaching. Assessment of what has been learnt 
therefore reveals much about both the learner and the quality of teaching. In 
general education, most OECD countries have regular tests and exams for 
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school students. These tests are used either formatively, to help students 
learn, or summatively, to provide an independent test of what they have 
learnt, and to assess the performance of parts of the education system 
(institutions, or regions). Such tests at national or international level have 
sometimes revealed unexpected problems and challenges. In VET, 
assessment frameworks for practical skills are often weakly defined. This is 
partly because pencil and paper tests are unsuitable to assess practical skills, 
and partly because in practice many vocational programmes - particularly 
apprenticeships - involve an element of "time served". This section looks at 
ways of strengthening assessment in VET. 

The purpose of a standardised national assessment framework is to 
provide a consistent method to assess the learning outcomes of vocational 
programmes and thereby to ensure that all those with a qualification have 
the same mix of competences, at a similar level. This is particularly crucial 
in VET systems in which there is substantial variation among individual 
VET institutions and companies offering apprenticeships. Countries can 
adopt alternative approaches aiming to ensure consistent national standards. 
These might include periodic inspections of VET institutions, inspection of 
examination bodies, random evaluation of student performance, 
self-evaluation of providers and peer reviews. An extreme possibility would 
be a centrally established test undertaken by all students on the same day in 
similar conditions. M ore plausibly, there might be examinations developed 
locally but subject to clear national guidelines allowing for adjustment of a 
national assessment to local circumstances. The OECD reviews of Australia 
and Norway (Hoeckel et al., 2008; Kuczera etal., 2008) recommend the 
creation of frameworks of standardised national assessment in order to 
underpin quality and consistency in apprenticeship systems. Box 6.5 
describes an assessment arrangement used in Saskatchewan, Canada. 
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Box 6.5 How apprentices are assessed in Saskatchewan (Canada) 

All apprentices In any given trade carry out a common set of tasks during an 
exam, depending on their apprenticeship level. The competences are developed 
by the training organisation, with the agreement of the provincial trade board. In 
all areas the apprentices have written exams to test their knowledge of theory. In 
practical subjects apprentices have to demonstrate that they have acquired the 
skills at a given level. For example, apprentice cooks at level one should, among 
other things: 

• Demonstrate how to prepare, bake, serve and store cookie doughs using the 
creaming method and make them up Into dropped, bagged, rolled, 
moulded. Ice-box and sheet cookies. 

• Demonstrate how to prepare, bake, serve and store quick bread pour batter 
using the muffin method of mixing and make up Into popovers. 

The decision as to how much weight Is assigned to a particular competence Is 
made by a trainer but In line with the guidelines of the Cook National 
Occupational Analysis. 

At the level of Canada as a whole, the National Occupational Analysis 
Identifies and groups the tasks performed by skilled workers In particular 
occupations and In every province. It alms to assure transferability of skills and 
mobility of employers across the country 
(see www.red-seal.ca). 

For more Information see: www.saskapprenticeship.ca 


T aking advantage of a standardised national assessment framework 

A standardised national assessment framework may^ 

• Assure the quality of training: W ithout national assessment, students 
may learn according to standards that are decided locally. Asa 
result the level of work competences among qualified persons may 
vary according to local circumstances. The evidence confirms that 
such a risk exists, since minimum quality standards are more stable 
in countries with a national standardised assessment (WoBmann 
eta/., 2007; Backes-Gellner and Veen, 2008). A scale of 
performance (e.g. with six scored levels of performance) could be 
an additional source of information on the quality of vocational 
programmes. 

• Improve the signalling value of the qualification: Standardised 
national assessment ensures that the skills acquired during an 
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apprenticeship or other vocational programme with a strong 
employer focus are not too firm-specific, and include relevant 
transferable skills, making it easier for individuals to move between 
firms and geographic regions. Employers unable to observe the true 
capacities of job applicants often rely on signals such as educational 
attainment. Empirical evidence from Germany shows that a 
certificate based on performance in a national assessment is a better 
predictor of actual productivity than a diploma obtained in a local 
assessment (Buchel, j urges and Schneider, 2003 cited in Backes- 
Gellner and Veen, 2008). 

• Be more cost-effective than local examinations: Decentralised 
systems require different assessment procedures to be developed all 
round the country, duplicating effort. 

• Facilitate recognition of informal and non- formal learning: The 
process of work experience recognition could be accelerated and 
rationalised as a person could go through a standardised assessment 
procedure and prove their ability to work in a trade at any time. 

• Promote flexibility and innovation in training: Standardised national 
assessment would allow for greater flexibility in the length of 
vocational programmes, since the duration would depend on 
achieving the required level of competence as defined in the 
assessment procedure. Swiss research has revealed, unsurprisingly, 
that the time required to reach a given level of productivity varies, 
depending on the skills requirements of different occupations 
(M uhlemann etal., 2007). Fuller reliance on competence rather than 
on duration would make it possible to adapt individual vocational 
programmes more flexibly to the needs of specific occupations and 
would give students an incentive to acquire the necessary 
competences swiftly rather than to "serve time" to obtain the 
qualification. 

Balancing national assessment and local autonomy 

In many types of public service, efficiencies are realised by balancing 
clear centralised definitions of objectives with local flexibility in the means 
of realising those objectives. WoBmann etal. (2007f argue that while more 
responsibility over curricular content at local level is advantageous as it 
injects local knowledge into the learning process, local actors may favour 
their own interests at the expense of the students’ outcomes. The study 
concludes that external assessment neutralises this negative effect by 
imposing control mechanisms on local players. Standardised national 
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assessment is thus an important complement of a decentralised system. In 
Canada, for example, the Interprovincial Standards Red Seal Program sets 
standards for trades and professions, unifies final assessments, provides 
comparable information on apprenticeship training programmes across 
Canadian provinces and territories, and encourages further harmonisation. 
The Red Seal diploma allows workers to practise their trade anywhere in 
Canada where that trade exists, without further examinations (see www.red- 
seal.ca). As a result, inter-provincial labour mobility has greatly increased, 
alleviating labour shortages in fast-growing provinces like Alberta (Pereira 
eta/., 2007). 


Strengthening data on labour market outcomes 


Why data are valuable 

One of the defining characteristics of vocational education and training 
is that it aims to provide learners with useful occupational skills. But 
sometimes little is known about what happens to students once they 
complete their training, i.e. whether the learning leads to relevant jobs. 
Although obtaining such information is hard, as graduating students are 
mobile and hard to trace, labour market outcomes are a fundamental 
measure of the extent to which vocational programmes are meeting labour 
market needs. Such data help VET institutions to adjust provision to labour 
market needs, help public authorities to support the most relevant 
programmes and institutions, and as set out in Chapters, help students to 
choose vocational programmes, target occupations and VET institutions. In 
decentralised systems ensuring that good local practices are disseminated 
and widely implemented is a challenge. Establishing platforms to share 
experience, as in Texas (see Box 6.6) can be particularly useful. 
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Box 6.6 Best Practices C learinghouse in T exas 

The Best Practices Clearinghouse (BPC) was established by the Texas 
Education Agency in 2009 supports schools by providing a centralised location 
for schools to share evidence-based best practices. The BPC features "Best 
Practice Summaries" from districts and schools that are consistently high 
performing or that have demonstrated improvement in student performance. 
Programmes and practices focus on a range of issues (e.g. dropout prevention, 
college and career readiness) at various levels of education. 

The BPC aims to provide practitioners with information that will allow them 
to adapt best practices for local implementation. Best Practice Summaries offer 
detailed information, such as training needs, cost components, relevant literature, 
lessons learned and contact information. As of 2009/10, newly added best 
practices are assigned to one of four BPC evidence types, describing the strength 
of evidence and the general isabi I ity of results. 

Source: Texas Education Agency (TEA) (2010), Best Practices Clearninghouse website, 
www.teabpc.org, accessed ] une 2010. 


Improving data collection 

Through a destinations survey 

Oneway of finding out what happens to VET graduates is simply to ask 
them. A graduate destinations survey, administered to those leaving 
vocational programmes around one year after completion, establishes 
whether graduates are working and in what occupation, whether they are 
pursuing further study, and if they are unemployed or otherwise not in the 
labour market. This allows the success or failure of different vocational 
programmes and sometimes VET institutions to be assessed. A survey can 
also ask graduates about what they thought of their vocational programme - 
whether it was well taught and provided them with relevant skills for 
example. In this way such surveys also become a tool to monitor quality in 
vocational programmes. There is much international experience with 
leavers' surveys, typically in higher education (e.g. Australia and the United 
Kingdom) but also increasingly at secondary school level (e.g. Belgium- 
Flanders, Northern Ireland, the Netherlands, Scotland and Ireland) (see 
Box 6.7). 
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Box 6.7 Destinations surveys 

In Australia the Student Outcomes Survey is conducted annually among 
students who completed some vocational training. Conducted by the National 
Centre for Vocational Education and Research since 1997, it is funded by the 
Australian government and provides information on the employment and further 
study outcomes, the relevance and benefits of training, and student satisfaction. 
The information collected supports the administration, planning and evaluation of 
the VET system. 

In Ireland, the School Leavers Survey is based on a national sample of school 
leavers, contacted 12 to 18 months after leaving school. Face-to-face interviews, 
used in this survey since its beginning in 1980, have become more difficult as a 
result of declining response rates and high costs (McCoy, Kelly, and Watson, 
2007). Therefore the 2007 School Leavers Survey used a mix of approaches. The 
selected individuals were asked to complete an online questionnaire and could 
also ask for a paper copy. Participants were offered an incentive to complete the 
questionnaire, with their names being entered in a draw for prizes. Those who 
were particularly difficult to reach (e.g. early school leavers) were followed up by 
telephone initially and then face-to-face (personal communication from the Irish 
Economic and Social Research Institute, 11 April 2008). 


Through other surveys 

Other types of survey also provide information (see Table 6.2). 
Censuses are a 100% sample and contain information on qualifications, or 
highest qualification, as well as other information on employment status. 
The value of censuses is limited by the fact that they are normally only 
conducted every ten years, so that the most recent trends and developments 
may not be reflected. Labour force surveys also contain qualification and 
employment data, but are a sample only. Some countries also run 
longitudinal or cohort studies of young people. These involve identifying a 
random sample of young people at a particular age and interviewing them at 
regular intervals, for example to follow through experiences between school 
and work. Such longitudinal studies are a powerful source of information on 
the broad tracks which people follow through educational systems and into 
the labour market, but sample sizes are commonly quite small, limiting their 
capacity to examine smaller vocational programmes. 
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T able 6.2 T ypes of survey allowing information on labour market 
outcomes to be collected 

Estimated percentage of upper secondary vocational programmes where outcomes 
are record^ in surveys 

Regular labour Longitudinal Leaver survey Census 

force survey survey 


Australia 

■■■■ 


■■■■ 

■ ■■■ 

Austria 

■■■■ 



■ ■■■ 

Belgiurr (FI) 





Czech Republic 

■■■■ 

■■■■ 

■ ■■■ 


1 bmia 

■ ■■■ 


■ ■■■ 


Finland 

■ ■■ 


■■■ 

■■■ 

1 France 



■ ■■■ 


Germany 




■■■ 

1 HiliH 





Netherlands 

■■■■ 

* 

■ ■■■ 


rmmi 

■ ■■■ 

■ ■■■ 

■ ■■■ 


Sweden 



■■■ 


1 SMSBBSUBt 

■ ■■■ 

■ ■■■ 



Turkey 

■■■■ 


■ ■■■ 



Note: Estimated percentage of VET secondary programmes: - 0%; ■ 1-25%; 
■■ 26-50%; ■■■ 51-75%; ■■■■ 76-100%. In addition, some countries (as described 
below), notably the Nordic countries, employ national registers to track students into 
the labour market, bypassing the need for regular surveys. 

* In the Netherlands, a cohort study is following a group of pupils - data on 16-plus in 
upper secondary education will be available in a few years. 

Source: Kuczera, M. (forthcoming). The OECD International Survey of VET Systems, 
OECD, Paris. 

Through a national register 

I n some countries (notably the N ordic countries) a unique identifier code 
is attached to each person, and this identifier is in turn attached to a range of 
administrative data sets, including education, labour market and tax records. 
This makes it possible to track individual education and employment 
histories and thus to analyse the links between VET and later labour market 
experience. While such unified data sets raise privacy concerns, they can be 
a very efficient way of organising relevant data. For example: 

• In Sweden, a central population register includes a unique personal 
identifier and some basic personal information (e.g. sex, age). This 
is linked to labour market information such as income and 
educational status. This allows individuals to be tracked through 
their school years and into the labour market. The use of these 
personal data is authorised by law and commands relatively wide 
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public support. If privacy issues arise, they are discussed publicly 
and the government addresses them (United Nations Economic 
Commission for Europe, 2007). 

• A number of countries outside the Nordic region have plans to 
introduce similar systems. In Switzerland, from 2010, an individual 
student number will link data on education and working life, thereby 
meeting a number of data needs, ranging from precise nationwide 
data on dropouts or failures in examinations, to the possibility of 
tracing individual students’ careers and trajectories between 
apprenticeships and tertiary education. 

Better data cost money to collect, and once the data are collected, more 
also needs to be spent on analysing, interpreting and presenting the data. 
However, given the scale of public resources currently invested in VET in 
many OECD countries, resources devoted to making VET more efficient are 
likely to represent money well spent. 

Through internationally comparable data 

Internationally comparable indicators of VET are also extremely weak, 
with a number of problems afflicting the ISCED classifications of vocational 
programmes. The OECD is pursuing a new exercise to improve VET 
indicators, given strong support for work on this issue from member 
countries. The INES Network on Labour Market, Economic and Social 
Outcomes of Learning will in 2011-2012 establish a new data collection to 
collect information on VET and labour market outcomes. This work is a 
continuation of previous surveys and discussions to arrive at a common 
definition and methodology to collect data on VET. A pilot data collection is 
scheduled for early 2011. 

I mproving the evidence base 

Good policy making requires a strong evidence base, to identify what is 
working well and what is going wrong, and to assess the effectiveness, costs 
and feasibility of different options. Establishing a strong evidence base is 
always hard, but one particular problem in the V ET field is that there are so 
many different institutions involved. In many countries responsibility is 
shared between different ministries (typically the ministries of education and 
labour) and different bodies and agencies (for example, tripartite bodies, 
including government, trade unions and employer associations). A variety of 
other bodies are often involved in the collection and management of data 
relevant to VET, such as public research institutes, universities and 
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employers’ groups. It is hard to ensure the efficient co-ordination of data 
collection, analysis and research among these different bodies. 

T 0 overcome these challenges, some countries have established national 
VET centres, with varying responsibilities, but often including the 
co-ordination of data collection, the analysis of data and research evidence 
and the provision of policy advice to government (see Annex A for various 
examples of such institutional settings). Such centres provide a number of 
potential benefits. Where there are already substantial existing data, co- 
ordinating research and analysis allows for better knowledge management. 
If there are substantial gaps in the evidence base, then these institutes offer 
more efficient ways to collect data. For example, conducting different 
employer surveys in the same country is likely to produce lower response 
rates than a single, co-ordinated large survey. 

These advantages need to be set against the risk that the establishment of 
a single centre will create a body with no competitors and therefore few 
incentives to respond to the needs of policy makers and practitioners. To 
avoid this, strong accountability mechanisms are needed. A national VET 
research centre should not be a complete monopoly, because some 
competition will spur innovation and efficiency in the field. While some 
tasks are better carried out centrally, others require diversity and 
independence. Even for those activities requiring a single national focal 
point, some contestability may be ensured by franchising the responsibility 
to a body for a fixed period, potentially renewable, depending on 
performance - so preserving the option of transferring responsibility 
elsewhere. The body in question may also be virtual, decentralised amongst 
a group of universities for example, as in the Swiss "Leading Houses", and 
in the Centrefor the Economics of Education in the UK (see Annex A). 

The final objective of better data is to support evidence- based 
policy-making (see Box 6.8). 
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Box 6.8 Policy appraisal and evaluation 

Policy appraisal is a systematic way of bringing evidence to bear on alternative policy 
options, and of weighing up costs and benefits, their distribution between different parties and 
over time, uncertainties and risks, as a way of assisting the development of policy (see HM 
Treasury, 2003; Layard and Glaister, 1994). The art of policy appraisal lies in making the most 
effective use of the evidence that is available, assessing areas of ignorance and uncertainty, and 
devising strategies for handling these uncertainties - for example, when a benefit is uncertain, 
by assessing its likely minimum and maximum value, or alternatively by launching an 
initiative as a carefully evaluated pilot so that the risks of a full roll-out can be reduced. These 
steps are considered below in summary form in the context of VET policy. Further details are 
available in Field (2008). 

Identify and clarify policy objectives. Clear objectives need to be measurable. Outcome 
indicators might include employer satisfaction and profitability: increased use in work of the 
specific competences acquired in vocational programmes; or employment rates and earnings 
among VET graduates. 

Identify a set of alternative methods of realising those objectives (including doing nothing). 
The policy options might include more workplace training or improved training for vocational 
teachers and trainers. 

Systematically assess costs, benefits and risks of the options, including potential unintended 
effects. Costs and benefits of V ET policy options are the subject of a separate literature review 
(Floeckel, 2008). Benefits may include job-relevant competences (measured by ease of 
obtaining employment), quality of employment level (partly indicated by level of earnings), 
long-term employability (measured by employment rate after five to ten years), and acquisition 
of skills in learning how to learn (measured by labour participation in training). 

Choose the most promising option or options, and determine feasibility and acceptability. 
Sometimes theoretically desirable initiatives are just not practicable - because of legal 
obstacles or opposition from powerful stakeholders, or because the initiative is not affordable. 
The choice of option needs to take account of these issues. 

Develop an implementation and evaluation strategy. Appraisal sets the conceptual 
framework for subsequent evaluation but not the empirical methodology. For example, an 
appraisal may suggest that a proposed one-year vocational module at the end of upper 
secondary education may (based on experience of similar schemes in other countries) have 
positive effects on labour market outcomes, which could justify its substantial cost. Evaluation 
might involve introduction of the module in pilot areas, with random allocation of those 
completing upper secondary education into a control group and a group who would be offered 
the option of the one-year vocational module. Experience of the two groups would then be 
compared, looking at intermediate factors like the tendency for certain groups to take up the 
training, dropout rates, and labour market outcomes. This would then provide a strong basis for 
assessing the impact of a full roll-out. 
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T oolsto support policy: conclusion 


Arguments and evidence 

• Countries have diverse arrangements for engaging employers and 
trade unions in VET policy and provision. In some countries lack of 
organisational frameworks for employer engagement is a problem. 

• Qualifications frameworks have the potential to: 

- Unify the VET system. 

- Increase transparency, so that the value of different 
qualifications can be more clearly recognised by students, 
employers and other stakeholders. 

- Facilitate lifelong learning, and improve access to higher-level 
education for all. 

• But qualifications frameworks are no panacea. They need to be 
underpinned by a strong methodology for allocating qualifications 
to levels, supported by key stakeholders, and backed by 
complementary measures to unify the VET system and to improve 
transitions in the educational system. Implementing a qualifications 
framework might therefore be best seen as part of a wider approach 
to ensuring quality and coherence in VET provision. 

• A standardised assessment for VET qualifications: 

- Ensures consistency in the mix of competences acquired and in 
the level of competences necessary to pass the test. 

- Allows competences to be acquired in diverse ways, and 
encourages innovation and efficiency in the acquisition of skills. 

- Provides a clear basis for recognition of prior learning. 

• Good data on the labour market outcomes of vocational programmes 
are crucial to evaluate whether programmes meet labour market 
needs, to inform student career choice, and to adjust provision in 
VET institutions and government funding priorities. 

• Currently, the quality and comprehensiveness of such data vary 
across OECD countries. Better information might be provided 
through: 
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- Systematic surveys of those who have recently left VET 
institutions. 

- Census and survey data relating labour market information to 
VET qualifications. 

- Sample longitudinal surveys, following a cohort of young 
people through VET and later transitions. 

- Full longitudinal datasets, linking VET administrative records to 
later experience, including employment experience through an 
individual reference number. 

• M any countries have established research centres to support policy 

development on V ET through better data, research and analysis. 


ToolstosupporttheVET system; OECD recommendations 

Engage employers and unions in VET policy and provision and construct 
effective mechanisms to that end. 

Systematically engage with employers, trade unions and other key 
stakeholders to develop and implement qualification frameworks. 
Strengthen quality assurance throughout the VET system to support 
qualifications frameworks. 

Adopt standardised national assessment frameworks to underpin quality 
and consistency in training provision. 

Strengthen data on the labour market outcomes of VET, and provide the 
institutional capacity to analyse and disseminate that data. 


Notes 


1. The studies referenced below were conducted in areas of general 
education. We assume that these findings could also apply to vocational 
education and training. 

2. The analysis is based on PISA data measuring performance of 15-year- 
olds in areas of general education such as mathematics, science and 
reading. We assume that these findings could also apply to VET courses. 
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Annex A 

National VET centres in OECD countries 


Australia: The National Centre for Vocational Education Research 
(NCVER) founded in 1981, is a not-for-profit organisation owned by 
federal, state and territory ministers responsible for VET. It employs over 
80 persons. NCVER’s main tasks are: ij collecting VET statistics; 
ii) managing the national VET research grants; Hi) managing a VET 
research database; iv) disseminating the results of research and data analysis; 
vj building links with similar organisations in other countries; and 
vi) undertaking commercial consultancies. These various activities are 
financed mainly (85%) by the Department of Education, Employment and 
Workplace Relations, other revenues come from other state bodies and 
private consultancy activity. 

Austria: The Institute for Vocational Education and Training 
Research (Osterreichisches Institut fur Berufsbildungsforschung, OIBF) 
was established in 1970 through an initiative of employee associations and 
the Ministries of Labour and of Science and Research. This non-profit 
institute, employing around ten staff, aims to facilitate a better 
understanding of VET in Austria and promote interdisciplinary research in 
the field. Its research centres around: i) initial and continuing VET, 
including at tertiary level; /i) career guidance; h7) evaluation of individual 
programmes and institutions; iv) labour market analysis; v) new teaching 
and learning methods; and vi) economics of VET. The Institute for 
Research on Qualifications and Training of the Austrian Economy (ibw) 
conducts research and development at the interface between education and 
training, business and qualifications. The ibw was founded in 1975 by the 
Austrian Eederal Economic Chamber (WKO) and the Eederation of Austrian 
Industry (IV). Ibw's major project partners and clients include federal 
ministries, the Public Employment Service Austria (AMS), regional 
governments and individual companies. On an international level, the EU 
and OECD use ibw's services either directly or within the framework of their 
programmes. The ibw represents Austria in the ReferNet network, 
established by Cedefop. 
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Czech Republic: The National Institution of Technical and 
Vocational Education {Ndrodm ustav odborneho vzdeldvdm, NUOV) has a 
similar function to that of the Hungarian NIVE (below). However, its scope 
is more concentrated on development of teaching materials and other 
implementation related issues A similar institutional setting exists in the 
Slovak Republic with the State Institute of Vocational Education. 

Erance: The Centre for Research on Education, Training and 
Employment (Centre d'etudes et de recherches sur les qualifications, 
Cereq) was established in 1971 with the aim of assisting national and 
regional public authorities, occupational branches, and social partners in 
developing and implementing VET and HRM policies. In 1985, Cereq 
became an autonomous public institution placed under the Ministries of 
Education and Labour. Since then, it has enlarged its scope acquiring new 
fields of research and developed a growing network of associated regional 
centres. Today, it fulfils five main tasks: i) developing international; and 
fi) regional VET research networks; u7) researching and analysing the 
Erench VET system according to the ministries requests; iv) producing 
regular employment and qualifications forecasts; and v) managing a VET 
documentation centre. 

Germany: The Eederal Institute for Vocational Education and 
Training (Bundesinstitut fur Berufsbildung, BIBB) founded in 1970, is 
accountable to and funded by the Eederal Government, and is subject to the 
legal supervision of the Eederal Ministry of Education and Research. It 
employs around 500 staff. Its decision making bodies comprise 
representatives from employer and employee associations, federal and states 
governments. Its main tasks are: i) analysing labour market trends, 
particularly identifying future skills needs; ii) compiling general statistics 
and conducting research on the German VET system; Hi) managing several 
VET research databases; iv) supporting training enterprises and VET 
training centres through targeted training programmes (e.g. JOBSTARTER, 
STARegio); v) contributing to the development of qualification frameworks; 
and vi) engaging in international co-operation. 

Hungary: The National Institute of Vocational Education (NIVE) was 
established in 1990 and its successor is the Hungarian National Institute of 
Vocational and Adult Education (Nemzeti Szakkepzesi es Felnbttkepzesi 
Intezet, NSZFI), which was established on 1 January 2007 through 
integrating four separate VET institutes. It is a government-funded research 
centre which also has an active role in VET policy development and 
implementation, also in co-ordinating VET research and services. It also 
raises funds through its commercial activities (maximum 20% of its total 
budget). Its main tasks are rather diverse and encompass: i) developing 
examination and teaching materials; ii) managing the Labour Market Eund’s 
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Training Subfund raised through training levies and other smaller VET 
development funds; Hi) evaluating vocational training institutes; 
iv) disseminating best practices; v) collecting VET data and managing the 
resulting database; vi) organising training for vocational teachers; and 
vii) accrediting adult training institutions. In order to support these diverse 
activities it employs more than 200 people and commissions research 
projects. 

Korea: The Korean Research Institute for Vocational Education and 
Training (KRIVET) is a government-funded research institute whose 
purpose is to inform VET policy making and to disseminate VET related 
data and knowledge. Established in 1997, it has since grown to host 130 
full-time researchers. Its main tasks are: i) analysing national VET policies; 
ii) supporting the network of VET stakeholders; Hi) developing and 
propagating VET programs; iv) conducting research on qualifications 
systems; v) evaluating vocational training institutes; vi) carrying out regular 
labour market analysis and managing the resulting database; vn'j providing 
career guidance; and viii) promoting international co-operation. 

The Netherlands: The national Expertise Centre for Vocational 
Education {Expertisecentrum Beroepsonderwijs, ECBO) started work from 
January 2009 and is responsible for developing and transferring knowledge 
together with educational practice and policy. ECBO has an intermediary 
role between on the one hand all stakeholders in VET and on the other hand 
research institutions, universities, teacher training colleges, advisory bodies, 
think tanks etc. In addition there are expertise centres for different industrial 
sectors, which form the link between VET institutions and the relevant 
industrial sector. Their managing boards include representatives of 
employers, employees and VET-institutions. The centres are responsible for 
developing a qualification structure setting out the knowledge and skills 
required by employers, for ensuring sufficient training placements and to 
ensure the qualification of companies to provide practical training. Their 
umbrella organisation, COLO, is one of the members of the advisory board 
of the national Expertise Centre for Vocational Education. 

In Switzerland, the Leading Houses (LHs) are VET competence 
networks built around one or more university professorships. Their purpose 
is to address gaps in the Swiss VET evidence base and to build up a VET 
research community. Since 2004, six LHs have been commissioned by the 
federal Office for Professional Education and Technology which also 
determines uniform performance assessment standards: i) Quality of 
Vocational Education and Training; ii) Learning Strategies; Hi) Economics 
of Education: Eirm Behaviour and Training Policies; ivj Economics of 
Education: Transitions, Skills and Labour; v) New Media and Technologies; 
and vi) Social Competences (already completed). International advisory 
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boards prevent a too narrow research focus and LHs are required to open up 
parts of the projects for public tendering to foster competition. Young 
researcher’s involvement is promoted; dissemination receives considerable 
importance {e.g. Reihe Berufsbildungsforschung Schweiz). 

In the United Kingdom, the Centre for the Economics of Education 
(CEE) was established in March 2000 and receives core funding from the 
government (Department for Children, Schools and Eamilies and the 
Department for Innovation, Universities and Skills). The CEE is a 
multidisciplinary research centre with three partners: the Centre for 
Economic Performance at the London School of Economics and Political 
Science (LSE), the Institute for Eiscal Studies, and the Institute of 
Education. Ah three partners provide research in the field of the economics 
of education and training, and issues relating to education, training and the 
labour market. The research is heavily orientated towards empirical work 
with the aim of informing policy by making use of data and research results. 

United States: The National Research Center for Career and 
Technical Education similar to the above institutes but with a much more 
limited scope, as state VET systems are very diverse and several competing 
private and public organisations already provide research on VET aiming to 
inform policy making. 
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Annex B 

Summary assessments and policy recommendations for 
reviewed countries 


Australia 

Hoeckel, K., etal. (2008) 


Strengths 

Australia has a very well developed VET system, which enjoys a high 
degree of confidence. In particular: 

• Engagement of employers is strong. 

• The national qualification system is well established and 
understood. 

• The VET system is flexible and allows for a fair amount of local 
autonomy and innovation to adapt learning to local circumstances. 

• Data and research on most VET issues are good. 

Challenges 

• The division of responsibilities between the Commonwealth and 
state and territory governments is unclear. 

• Principles underpinning funding are not apparent and nor consistent 
with human capital policies and principles. 

• The use of skills forecasting creates some difficulties. 

• There are some weaknesses and gaps in the relevant data. 
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• Apprenticeships are rigid and seem to depend on duration rather 
than competence. 

• Training package development and implementation processes are 
inefficient. 

• The ageing of the teacher labour force is a serious problem. 

Recommendations 

a. Commonwealth, state and territory governments should seek to 
agree common principles for VET funding and provision and to 
achieve as much administrative consistency as possible, bearing in 
mind the appropriate interests of local democracy in a context of 
devolved government. Costs and benefits arising from local 
variations and from duplication of responsibilities should be 
quantified. 

b. Students should be entitled to pursue VET qualifications without 
charge up to the level normally attained at the end of schooling, that 
is, up to Certificate II or III. Eees for higher-level VET 
qualifications should be levied on the same broad basis as for higher 
education and defrayed through HECS income-contingent loans. 

c. Students entitled to funding should be able to choose VET 
providers. Open competition should be accompanied by support 
measures designed to ensure that a good range of provision is 
accessible to all, including disadvantaged groups, that better 
information is available to potential students on the quality of 
providers, and that different types of providers can compete on a fair 
basis. 

d. Skills forecasts are often unreliable and should not be the foundation 
of central planning. In future, there should be more emphasis on a 
system driven by student demand balanced by employer willingness 
to offer workplace training. 

e. A broader range of quality and outcome data at the provider level 
should be developed and made available. This will support student 
choice and provision driven by student demand. Data should 
become a systematic element of programme and policy decision 
making. Efforts should be made to fill the data gaps, including an 
extension of the Student Outcome Survey. 

f. The commendable reforms that base apprenticeships on 
competences now need to be translated into action, allowing 
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flexibility in the length of apprenticeships and supporting that 
through a common procedure for their assessment. Costs and 
benefits of apprenticeships should be analysed, reforms should be 
evaluated and the results used for policy planning. Ways of 
integrating apprentices into the production process earlier during 
their training should be explored. 

g. Training packages should be replaced by simple and much briefer 
statements of skills standards. Consistency in standards throughout 
Australia should be achieved through a common assessment 
procedure to determine whether the necessary skills have been 
acquired. 

h. Initiatives in which trainers work part-time in VET providers and 
part-time in industry should be encouraged. Innovative strategies are 
necessary to sustain the numbers and skills of the teacher and trainer 
labour force in providers. Better data on VET teachers and trainers 
should be systematically collected, published and used for planning 
and evaluation purposes. 
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Austria 

Hoeckel, K. (2010) 


Strengths 

The Austrian VET system has a number of strengths: 

• The dual system has many commendable features, with 
well-structured apprenticeships that integrate learning in schools and 
workplace training. 

• Youth unemployment rates are low and the transition from 
education to first employment is smooth by international standards. 

• Social partner involvement at all levels, in VET policy design and 
delivery, is strong, with effective co-operation between different 
stakeholders. 

• The VET system caters for a broad range of needs, providing safety 
nets for those with weak school results or from disadvantaged 
backgrounds, but also offering five year VET college programmes 
providing high level technical training. 

• The VET system offers different progress routes at various levels, 
avoiding dead-ends and linking VET to general tertiary education 
through the Berufsreifeprufung (professional baccalaureate). 

• The current teacher workforce in VET schools seems to be well 
prepared and industry experience is mandatory; many schools have 
flexible arrangements, with teachers working part-time in industry. 
Recent reforms have changed the requirements on VET teachers but 
the effects are not yet apparent. 

• Completion rates in upper secondary education are high by 
international standards. 

Challenges 

• The VET system has a structural anomaly in the 9th grade, with a 
double transition for apprentices and some students spending a year 
in an inappropriate track. 

• Some VET qualifications may be too narrow to provide an adequate 
foundation for a career as well as a first job. 
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• Quality assurance of apprenticeship training does not guarantee 
minimum standards. 

• Workshop-based dual programmes (Uberbetriebliche Ausbildung) 
are costly and risk reducing the incentives for employers to provide 
apprenticeships. 

• Quality career guidance based on labour market information is not 
available to all VET students. 

• Provision of basic literacy and numeracy skills to VET students is - 
particularly in the dual system - limited. 

Recommendations 

a. Reform the 9th grade, reducing double transitions and ensuring that 
all students are channelled into the right programme and receive 
appropriate preparation for their apprenticeship or full-time 
school-based VET course. 

b. Use modules, training firm alliances and apprenticeship experiences 
as means to counter-balance the tendency of employers to create 
their own separately defined specific qualifications. Make the VET 
provision on the school side more flexible to allow for a more 
rational provision. 

c. Enhance quality and ensure minimum standards in apprenticeship 
training in firms, through effective monitoring and support to 
training firms. Consider different self-assessment tools and the 
possibility to make some form of quality control (through the 
mid-term test or inspection) mandatory. 

d. Keep the focus of Uberbetriebliche Ausbildung courses on leading 
young people into regular apprenticeships. Redirect resources from 
such courses to preparing young people for regular apprenticeships. 

e. Ensure that good quality career guidance is available to all. Eocus 
the preparation of career guidance professionals stronger on labour 
market information and improve the availability and presentation of 
relevant evidence. 

f. Introduce systematic assessment to identify basic skills gaps among 
VET students and target help at those who need it most. Strengthen 
the focus on literacy and numeracy in the VET system, and consider 
reforming the curriculum of vocational schools to this end using 
innovative teaching methods. 
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Belgium-Flanders 
Kis, V. (2010a) 


Strengths 

• There is a good range of vocational options at different levels. Initial 
secondary education offers full-time and part-time programmes, 
while continuing VET provides further learning and second chance 
opportunities in centres for adult education, and training centres of 
the Flemish Employment and Vocational Training Agency (VDAB) 
and the Flemish Agency for Entrepreneurial Training {Synlra 
Vlaanderen). 

• The average performance of 15 -year-olds in reading, mathematics 
and science is very strong hy international standards, as indicated hy 
PISA assessments, in which Flanders has been consistently among 
the best performing countries. 

• A commitment to universal upper secondary education is embedded 
in compulsory education up to age 18, with the possibility of 
part-time education from age 16. 

• Policy development is dynamic, as illustrated by the recent green 
paper entitled “Quality and opportunities for every pupil”, the 
“Competence Agenda” and the “Pact 2020” agreement concluded 
between the government and social partners. Evidence is used 
extensively in reforms. 

• The Flemish VET system gives commendable attention to 
entrepreneurial training through Syntra Vlaanderen, which offers 
flexible routes to acquire entrepreneurial competences. 

Challenges 

• A proportion of students have weak literacy and numeracy skills. 

• Students are tracked at a young age (14, with institutional transition 
at age 12) and there are limited opportunities for upward 
progression between secondary tracks. 

• The share of unqualified school leavers is high. In 2006, 12.4% of 
1 8-24-year olds did not have a secondary qualification and did not 
follow secondary education. 
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• Some parts of the VET system make limited use of workplace 
training, and the effectiveness of quality assurance mechanisms for 
workplace training also varies. 

• The mix of provision is dominated by student preferences in 
school-based VET, with limited mechanisms to take into account 
labour market needs. 

• The quality of career guidance provided in compulsory education, 
including collaboration between schools and pupil guidance centres, 
is variable. Sources of career information are fragmented. 

Recommendations 

a. Strengthen the core general skills component in programmes that 
currently contain limited general education, in particular in BSO 
(vocational secondary education), DBSO (part-time vocational 
secondary education) and Syntra apprenticeships. Eor those who 
wish to obtain general education beyond the core general skills 
component, create options to do so. 

b. Systematically identify those with literacy and numeracy problems 
at the beginning of VET programmes and provide targeted support 
to those in need. Enhance data and research on the achievement of 
the final objectives and on ways to achieve these. We welcome the 
ongoing sample-based standardised assessment of the final 
objectives and recommend extending this approach. 

c. Postpone tracking at least until the age of 14 and make education in 
the period preceding tracking fully comprehensive. 

d. Sustain and further develop workplace training. Ensure the quality 
of workplace training, by controlling its content, strengthening the 
assessment of competences and providing an appropriate level of 
preparation to those who supervise students. 

e. Ensure the mix of provision is more responsive to labour market 
needs by taking the availability of workplace training into account 
to balance the influence of student preference in upper secondary 
VET. This should be complemented with high quality career 
guidance. Reform the elements of funding that risk distorting the 
mix of VET provision. 

f. Strengthen and develop career guidance by; 

- Ensuring that career guidance receives attention, separately 
from psychological counselling, and is not submerged by it. 
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Consider the establishment of a separate career advisor 
profession. 

- Ensuring that individuals receive guidance that is objective and 
independent from the providers of education and training 
programmes. 

- Creating a comprehensive website with career information about 
all levels of education and training. 
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Chile 

Kis, V., S. Field (2009) 


Strengths 

The Chilean VET system has a number of strengths: 

• It has been underpinned by a dynamic economy, with GDP growth 
averaging 6% over the last two decades - but Chile has not escaped 
the global economic slowdown in 2009. 

• Society places a high value on education and training, with strong 
social demand for education, and fast-increasing participation in 
post-compulsory education; upper secondary graduation rates are up 
from 46% in 1995 to 71% in 2007 (OECD, 2009). 

• Efforts to improve schooling quality may be paying off: the reading 
performance of students in PISA improved between 2000 and 2006 
(OECD, 2007). 

• The government’s commitment to develop and reform the VET 
system is illustrated by the recent work of the VET Commission and 
the creation of the National Council for VET. 

Challenges 

Among the challenges faced by Chile: 

• The various elements of the VET system are weakly connected to 
each other, both in institutional and curricular terms. The initiative 
to create a qualifications framework is a welcome attempt to address 
this challenge, but its implementation faces a number of obstacles. 

• The literacy and numeracy skills of 15 year olds in Chile are not as 
strong as they should be, and this is likely to be a particular problem 
among those in vocational education and training programmes. 

• Workplace training, as part of vocational programmes, is weakly 
developed. Many upper secondary VET students do not participate 
in workplace training and the mechanisms to assure its quality of are 
weak. 
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Among the report’s policy options 

a. Systematically engage with employers, trade unions and other key 
stakeholders to develop and implement the qualification framework. 
This may involve a gradualist approach to implementation, to ensure 
the full huy-in of all stakeholders. 

b. Strengthen quality assurance throughout the VET system to support 
the qualifications framework - within tertiary education ensuring 
that the existing quality assurance arrangements can address the 
specificity of VET. 

c. Ensure that vocational programmes devote sufficient space in the 
curriculum, and sufficient good quality teaching, to the acquisition 
of hard and soft general skills. 

d. Identify particular numeracy and literacy weaknesses among 
students in vocational programmes and target help to those who 
need it. 

e. Starting with the initiative to set up the National Council, establish 
systematic architecture for consultation between the VET system 
and industry, allowing for consultation at sectoral and regional 
levels. 

f Make systematic efforts to encourage workplace training in all parts 
of the VET system, building partnerships between VET institutions 
and industry; establish effective quality standards for the workplace 
training. 
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China 

Kuczera, M., S. Field (2010) 


Strengths 

Many strengths are apparent in the Chinese system for vocational 
education and training in upper secondary schools. The strengths include: 

• The establishment of 9 year schooling with almost all children in 
China now completing lower secondary education. 

• A rapidly increasing number of young people now stay on in upper 
secondary education - now around three quarters of the cohort, and 
fast increasing numbers of young people in tertiary education. At 
upper secondary level about half the cohort (as a matter of policy) 
enter upper secondary vocational schools - with more than 
20 million students now in vocational schools. 

• A strong and simple model for upper secondary vocational 
education - involving a range of specialisms, a good percentage of 
general academic skills underpinning all the programmes, and a 
commitment to workplace training and close relationships with 
employers. 

• Upper secondary education typically requires fees, but the 
government has introduced a number of measures, both at national 
and provincial level to try to overcome financial barriers and ensure 
that as many students stay on in school - this includes a national 
scheme to offer a CNY 1500 (Yuan renminbi) per year subsidy to 
students in VET schools, largely covering their fees, and from 2009 
an initiative to make tuition free for upper secondary vocational 
school students. 

• China has strong arrangements to ensure that teachers in vocational 
schools remain abreast of the requirements of modem industry. 
Teachers in vocational schools are required to spend one month in 
industry each year, or two months every two years. In addition, 
many schools employ a significant number of part-time teachers 
who also work in industry. 
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Challenges 

Workplace training: 

• Workplace training is actively encouraged by government subsidies 
and current policy is that each student should spend one year on 
workplace training during their upper secondary programme. But 
co-operation with employers is variable. But there are few quality 
standards for workplace training and few regional, sectoral or 
national bodies to engage employers and link them to the VET 
system. 


Resources and standards: 

• While there are some compensatory arrangements, to a great extent 
the resources of any school depend on the resources of the province 
and county/district of which they are part. Given China’s rapid but 
uneven economic development, the effect is to leave schools in 
some rural areas and poorer provinces under-resourced. There are 
few clear minimum standards for vocational schools in terms of 
equipment, teachers and so on. While there are some national 
guidelines, they are only implemented where resources are 
available. One of the main standards is that of ‘key national 
schools’, but this appears, by design, to require resources not 
available to most schools. 


Planning and co-ordination: 

• Planning to meet labour market needs is insufficient. Provinces 
manage some schools directly through the education commission, 
some through other government bodies such as the agriculture 
bureau, while many schools are also managed at district and county 
level. This creates a formidable co-ordination problem. On the 
demand side, data on labour market demands are often lacking. 

Among the report’s policy options 

Workplace training: 

• Create a standard expectation of a minimum period of workplace 
training as an element in upper secondary vocational education and 
training. 
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• Consider carefully the use of financial incentives taking into account 
the limited evidence of useful impact. 

• Develop a standard agreement or contract for workplace training to 
confirm the rights and obligations of trainees and training firms. 

• Establish standards for workplace training in consultation with 
employers. 

• Encourage local associations of training firms to manage and 
support workplace training offers for vocational schools. 

• Develop mechanisms to engage employers at regional and sectoral 
level to plan provision, agree curricula and support workplace 
training. 

Resources and standards: 

• Overall expenditure on education, including VET, should be 
increased, as recommended in previous OECD reviews of China. 

• Given big regional discrepancies in available funding on education, 
extra resources should be allocated to the poorest localities in order 
to remove financial barriers to participation in VET and to improve 
its quality. Mechanisms to this end might include: 

— Centrally allocated per capita funding support for upper 
secondary education, provided by the national government 
directly to the counties where upper secondary (including VET 
provision) is most limited, and where quality (measured in terms 
of teacher indicators such as pupil-staff ratio and teacher 
qualifications) is weakest. 

— More fundamentally, enhanced fiscal transfers to ensure a 
stronger funding base for education at provincial and county 
level. 

• Establish minimum quality standards for schools that all regions of 
China and all schools can reasonably aim for, instead of, or in 
addition to, the standards of key national schools. Such quality 
standards might be linked to resource reallocation. 

Planning and co-ordination: 

• Provide a mix of VET programmes that reflect both student 
preferences and employer needs. 
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• Develop planning arrangements to manage the mix of skills 
provision in consultation with employers while recognising the 
information challenges. 

• Use workplace training and employer willingness to provide it as a 
guide to the appropriate mix of provision. 

• Improve co-ordination in the provision of VET across different 
levels of government and VET providers. 
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Czech Republic 
Kuczera, M, (2010) 


Strengths 

The Czech VET system has a number of strengths: 

• The average academic level of 15 years-old measured hy PISA is 
good. 

• The majority of students complete their upper secondary studies; the 
dropout rate from this level of education is helow the OECD 
average. 

• The Czech Republic has a very impressive data base on education 
and labour market outcomes of education, one of the best the OECD 
team has seen. 

• Many reforms have been launched recently, including: the setting up 
of a new qualification system; the introduction of a national 
standardised exam in apprenticeship programmes, the launch of a 
major new adult education initiative, and new tools to improve 
career guidance. 

• The government is actively fostering stronger participation of social 
partners in VET. Sector Councils provide a good example of the 
co-operation between social partners and policy makers. 

Challenges 

• The performance of students and the quality of teaching in 
apprenticeship programmes {stfedni odborne uciliste - SOU) is low 
in comparison to general and technical programmes {stfedni 
odborne skoly - SOS) leading to the maturita exam. 

• Governance of upper secondary VET at regional level lacks the 
transparency and accountability mechanisms that would ensure a 
match between labour market demand and student choice, and 
secure quality standards across the country. 

• The provision of training is highly variable in terms of the number 
of students participating, length and quality; it depends on the sector 
and individual schools. Participation of companies in work place 
training provision is low. 
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The institutional system for social partners’ involvement in VET is 
fragmented. Not all VET related areas are subject to social partners’ 
consultation. 


• Initial and in-service education and training of upper secondary 
school counsellors focuses more on pedagogical and psychological 
counselling than on career guidance. School counsellors combine 
career guidance with teaching other school subjects, and providing 
guidance for personal problems and study difficulties. 

• Career guidance is under the responsibility of two Ministries; the 
Ministry of Education, Youth and Sport and the Ministry of Labour 
and Social Affairs, which might contribute to the fragmentation of 
the system. 

Recommendations 

a. Improve teaching and systematically assess the quality of general 
education in vocational programmes, particularly in the 
apprenticeship programmes. Targeted help should be directed at 
weak performers. 

b. Improve the quantity and quality of career guidance in basic 
education by: 

— Splitting counselling from career guidance, which would 
become the responsibility of a ‘career advisor’. 

- Introducing a focus on career guidance and more flexibility in 
the initial training of career advisors alongside better access to 
good quality in-service training for existing staff. 

— Diversifying forms of career guidance provision. 

In the longer run similar reforms should be introduced in career 
guidance offered in upper secondary VET. 

c. Establish clearer procedures and more transparent criteria covering 
the development of regional education plans. These should 
strengthen the involvement of employers and give more weight to 
student preferences in planning the mix of upper secondary 
provision. 

d. Systematically enhance the quantity and quality of workplace 
training in both apprenticeship and technical programmes through 
the establishment of a national framework for workplace training. 
This should involve well-targeted incentives for schools, employers 
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and students and the establishment of national workplace training 
standards, backed by effective quality assurance. 

e. Introduce a standardised assessment covering the practical elements 
in technical programmes. 

f. Employers and unions should be more engaged in VET. To this end 
there should be some simplification and rationalisation in the 
arrangements for social partners’ involvement in VET with 
enhanced and clearly defined responsibilities for the bodies 
concerned. 
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England and Wales 
Hoeckel, K., etal (2009) 


Strengths 

• England and Wales are committed to a step improvement in the 
level of workplace skills. 

• Substantial resources have been made available for this task. 

• The conscious attempt to engage employers is commendable. 

• VET policy making in England and Wales is self-evidently dynamic 
and innovative. 

• The system is flexible and allows for tailor-made training solutions 
for employers. 

Challenges 

• The meaning of employer engagement is very fluid. 

• Eew countries have achieved strong employer engagement without 
an equally strong apprenticeship system, which remains elusive in 
England and Wales. 

• In spite of the government’s declared intention to have much VET 
employer-led, the delivery of the Leitch targets will require a very 
strong lead from government. 

• Policy structures are both more complex and more unstable than in 
most other OECD countries, and this inhibits employer engagement. 

• A demand-driven system may imply more of a market in providers. 
But attempts to open up the market have been halting and the effects 
uncertain. 

• While there is a substantial base of data and analysis, it remains 
fragmented, with inadequate attention to international experience. 

• The current sharp economic downturn is imposing a number of 
pressures on the skills system. 
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Recommendations 

a. Priorities for employer engagement should be clearly defined and 
the rationale for seeking that engagement should be set out by the 
governments of England and Wales. Evidence on employer 
engagement should be further developed. Eragmented surveys 
should so far as possible be consolidated and co-ordinated. 

b. Given that complexity and volatility in the VET system hinder 
employer engagement, the institutions of the VET system should be 
simplified and stabilised. We welcome and support the proposals of 
the UK Commission for Employment and Skills (UKCES) in this 
respect. These proposals need to be sustained and further developed. 

c. As a way to engage employers so as to reach the skills targets 
identified in the Leitch report, governments in England and Wales 
should explore measures including those designed to reduce the cost 
of training, the establishment of a stronger evidence base to 
encourage employer support for training, and, possibly, the use of 
compulsive measures including training levies. 

d. Attempts to foster employer engagement in England and Wales 
should be closely linked to the development of the apprenticeship 
system. 

e. Governments in England and Wales should take account of previous 
experience, including international experience, when extending the 
market in VET provision. In particular users need good information 
about the quality of different programmes and institutions. 

f. England and Wales should take account of international evidence 
more routinely in its policy-making process. Consider the 
establishment of a national VET institution to oversee VET research 
and analysis. 
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Germany 

Hoeckel, K,, and R, Schwartz (2010) 


Strengths 

• Vocational education and training is deeply embedded and widely 
respected in German society. The system offers qualifications in a 
broad spectrum of professions and flexibly adapts to the changing 
needs of the labour market. 

• The dual system is especially well-developed in Germany, 
integrating work-based and school-based learning to prepare 
apprentices for a successful transition to full-time employment. 

• A major strength of the dual system is the high degree of 
engagement and ownership on the part of employers and other 
social partners. But the system is also characterised by an intricate 
web of checks and balances at the national, state, municipal, and 
company levels that ensures that the short-term needs of employers 
do not distort broader educational and economic goals. 

• The VET system as a whole is well-resourced, combining public 
and private funding. Germany has maintained strong financial 
support and maintained the apprenticeship offer for the VET system 
even during the crisis. 

• Germany has a well-developed and institutionalised VET research 
capacity, including the Eederal Institute for VET, {BIBB), and a 
national network of research centres that study different aspects of 
the system to support continuous innovation and improvement in the 
VET system. 

Challenges 

• The transition system, now serving nearly as many young people as 
the dual system, suffers from undue fragmentation and an absence 
of transparency. Despite the very substantial resources devoted to 
the system, too few programme participants make a successful 
transition into the regular VET system. 

• Career guidance seems highly variable across the Lander, with no 
single agency responsible for assuring delivery of quality 
information and guidance services to all students. 
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• Some students leave compulsory school with weak core academic 
skills. The VET system is not currently organised to ascertain 
whether this is in fact a problem or, if so, to address it. 

• The evaluation of dual system students at the end of their 
apprenticeship is dominated hy the Chamber exam. Because their 
school performance does not count in the Chamber exam, students 
may not take their schooling seriously, thereby limiting their ability 
to participate successfully in some form of tertiary education. 

• Although Germany has recently opened more pathways from 
upper-secondary VET to tertiary education, to date very few VET 
graduates have made use of those pathways. 

• Shrinking cohort numbers due to demographic decline is providing 
an important contextual challenge. 

Recommendations 

a. Create a coordinating committee for the transition system within 
each Land to improve co-operation between stakeholders and make 
transition offers more transparent. Evaluate the cost-effectiveness of 
individual transition measures and roll out the most promising 
initiatives to the whole country. 

b. Reform the career guidance system to deliver well-informed 
guidance to all. Eix lead responsibility for career information and 
guidance in a single governmental agency. In the longer run, 
consider structural reform of the dual system to facilitate effective 
career choice. 

c. Assess the literacy and numeracy skills of all students entering the 
transition system, and those entering apprenticeships without a 
school leaving certificate from a Realschule or Gymnasium. Provide 
explicit basic skills instruction for those in need of remediation. 
Place greater priority on general education and broad academic skill 
development in the part-time vocational schools. 

d. Make inclusion of the school mark in the final certificate mandatory 
and include an explicit assessment of literacy and numeracy skills in 
the final school exam. In the longer run, merge the Chamber exam 
and the school exam into a single final assessment. Strengthen 
collaboration between schools and employers through an integrated 
assessment process. 
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e. Open access to tertiary education further and address transition 
barriers perceived by students. Design adequate guidance, induction 
and financial support measures for less academically trained people 
wanting to attend university. Promote dual universities and dual 
programmes at regular universities and encourage more flexible, 
part-time university offers and the recognition of prior learning and 
experience. 
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Hungary 

Kis, \.,etal., (2008) 


Strengths 

• Since 1989, Hungary has made significant efforts to restructure its 
VET system to face the challenges of the market economy. It has 
implemented major reforms to improve the ability of VET to meet 
labour market needs. 

• The training levy provides a significant and reliable source of funds 
for VET and played a crucial role during the transition years. 

• The Hungarian VET system can rely on a strong national 
qualifications framework. 

• The number of 15-to-19- year-olds is set to decline sharply; this 
presents both an opportunity and a challenge for the Hungarian VET 
system. 

• Policy makers’ strong commitment to reform shows Hungary’s will 
to address the challenges faced by VET. 

• In the medium term, Hungary’s GDP per capita is expected to 
converge to the EU average (ECB, 2008), and its economy is 
expected to grow by around 4% even though the current economic 
context is difficult. 

Challenges 

• The current VET system is strongly school-based with relatively 
few links to the labour market. 

• The Hungarian school system’s early tracking and multiple selection 
mechanisms potentially raise problems of both efficiency and 
equity. 

• Data available are insufficient in several important respects, such as 
the labour market outcomes of different vocational programmes, the 
various funding sources of VET and the use of funds from the 
training levy. 

• Many trainers are approaching retirement and there are few young 
trainers. 
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• VET has relatively low status and many students are oriented to 
VET because of poor academic performance. 

• Hungary’s employment rate is low by international standards. 
Compared to other European counbies, the economic inactivity rate 
of young people is particularly high. 

Recommendations 

a. Standardise the transition to all types of secondary school after the 
9th grade, rather than the 8th grade, a including in vocational 
training schools and start practical training in the 10th grade rather 
than in the 11th grade. These two elements should be implemented 
as a package. 

b. Collect and publish Information on the labour market outcomes of 
VET on a school and programme basis, starting with a pilot survey 
of students leaving vocational programmes. 

c. Adequately prepared advisers should provide systematic career 
guidance in all elementary schools on the range of secondary level 
programmes available and their respective outcomes. Students in 
vocational training and vocational secondary schools should receive 
comprehensive, impartial and reliable information on all the 
occupations available to them. 

d. All vocational programmes should provide a substantial amount of 
practical training in the workplace or in an environment closely 
related to a workplace. 

e. Regularly publish information about the rules of the levy in a form 
comprehensible to employers and collect and publish data about the 
revenues collected through the levy, how it is spent and the 
outcomes achieved. This would provide an essential basis for 
reviewing the operations of the levy. 
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Ireland 

Kis, V. (2010b) 


Strengths 

The Irish VET system has a number of strengths: 

• There is a good range of provision of different types of VET at 
post-secondary level, targeted at a wide range of different client 
groups, including those in and out of work and with second chance 
opportunities. 

• The national qualifications framework is comprehensive, integrating 
both vocational and general qualifications and includes a strong 
commitment to the avoidance of dead-ends and pathways of 
progression. 

• Collaboration with social partners is well-established and takes 
place at most relevant levels. 

• The apprenticeship system is well-structured with a systematic 
blend of on and off-the-job elements. 

• At high level there is good co-operation between the two lead 
departments, with little sense of rivalry. The National Skills Strategy 
provides for common objectives. 

• There are some innovative ways of engaging employers in a 
bottom-up approach to provision, such as Skillnets - an initiative 
widely supported by employers. 

Challenges 

• The current economic crisis is making intense demands on the 
system to provide education and training for a sharply increasing 
number of people and poses serious challenges in particular to the 
apprenticeship system. 

• Apprenticeships are limited to a narrow set of occupations. 
Workplace training is insufficiently used in many vocational 
programmes. 

• Many of those looking after VET students, in particular those in 
companies, lack pedagogical training. 
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• Weak literacy and numeracy are serious problems among many 
learners but problems are often not identified in time or adequately 
addressed. 

• FAS (Foms Aiseanna Saothair), tbe Irish National Training and 
Employment Authority, is a large body with multiple 
missions. Evaluations and data to assess its efficiency and 
effectiveness are lacking. 

• Data on labour market outcomes are fragmented and research on 
VET is scarce. The wide range of vocational programmes has not 
been systematically evaluated. 

• Career guidance services are fragmented and weakly underpinned 
by information on labour market opportunities. 

Recommendations 

a. Review the apprenticeship system to improve its efficiency and 
fairness in addressing the skills needs of the labour market. Make 
extensive use of workplace training in all vocational programmes 
building on the existing types of provision and the experience with 
apprenticeship. 

b. Respond to the crisis, both modifying and reinforcing existing 
measures. 

— Offer differentiated support to redundant apprentices, depending 
on their occupation and how far they have already progressed in 
their apprenticeship. 

— Review, immediately, the Employer Based Redundant 
Apprentice Rotation Scheme with a view to shifting the 
resources involved to more cost-effective across-the-board 
measures in support of redundant apprentices. 

- Consider measures to retain young people in education and 
training where the benefits outweigh the costs. 

— Carefully target education and training programmes for adult 
learners at their particular skills needs as well as the needs of the 
labour market. 

c. Conduct a review of EAS training services to enhance mechanisms 
for accountability and quality improvement. This would involve an 
improvement in the quality of data and evaluation, and consultation 
with employers. 
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d. Systematically identify the literacy and numeracy problems of those 
who come into contact with training services and provide basic 
skills support to those in need. 

e. As a means of enhancing the competences of the VET workforce 
ensure that all teachers, trainers and instructors have some 
pedagogical training, and as a longer term goal offer pedagogical 
training to supervisors of VET students {e.g. apprentices, trainees) 
in companies. Encourage convergence in the qualification 
requirements for teaching in different sectors of the VET system. 

f. Create an instrument to track progression through the education and 
training system, undertake routine evaluation of programmes and 
pursue economic analysis such as cost-benefit studies of 
apprenticeships. Encourage more research on VET. Create a 
comprehensive website with career guidance information. 
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Korea 

Kuczera, M,, V, Kis and G, Wurzburg (2009) 


Strengths 

• The level of educational attainment among young people is very 
high; 97% of 25-to-34-year-olds have completed upper secondary 
education and 53% have tertiary education. 

• Education is highly valued hy all parts of Korean society. 

• 15 -year-olds perform very well in numeracy, literacy and science, as 
illustrated by PISA results. 

• The government is committed to increasing employer involvement 
in VET policy development and implementation, as illustrated by 
the recent creation of sector councils and Meister schools. 

• The tertiary VET sector is well developed; around 32% of tertiary 
students are enrolled in junior colleges and polytechnic colleges. 

Challenges 

• VET institutions often see themselves as having a largely academic 
orientation but they are expected to provide job-ready recruits for 
industry. This is a dilemma. 

• School-industry partnerships are typically established to satisfy the 
needs of local firms rather than to provide broader occupation- 
specific and transferable skills. Beyond such local initiatives, there 
is little employer engagement in the initial VET system. 

• Notwithstanding the broad guidelines provided by the Ministry of 
Education, Science and Technology (MEST), individual VET 
institutions typically develop their curricula and provide the 
qualifications for meeting labour market needs. This leads to a 
duplication of effort. 

• Workplace training is not systematically provided in vocational 
programmes and quality standards for workplace training are weak. 

• VET teachers have strong academic and pedagogical preparation, 
but often lack practical work experience in their field. 

• Co-ordination among ministries responsible for VET policy is weak. 
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• VET degrees obtained in high schools and junior colleges are not 
systematically aligned with the national technical qualifications (and 
underlying standards). 

Recommendations 

a. Provide an institutional framework for enhancing industry 
participation in VET. Under the framework, permanent bodies 
should engage industry stakeholders at all levels in the development 
and implementation of VET policy. All relevant ministries should 
be represented in these bodies. 

b. Improve the provision, quality and relevance of initial workplace 
training by strengthening incentives for partnerships between VET 
institutions and firms and by developing and implementing quality 
standards. 

c. Encourage newly-recruited VET teachers to have relevant prior 
work experience particularly for high school VET. Require all VET 
institutions to ensure that VET teachers regularly update their skills 
in the vocational area, including their knowledge of technologies 
and working practices. 

d. Derive the vocational part of the curriculum used by VET 
institutions from, or at least adapt it to, national technical standards 
of high quality which are relevant to industry needs. Students should 
be able to obtain two certificates; a graduation degree from a VET 
institution; and a technical qualification based on a national 
technical qualification (NTQ) examination. Given mixed evidence 
on the effectiveness of current NTQs, NTQs should be evaluated by 
the Ministry of Labour (and reformed if necessary). 
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Mexico 

Kis, V., K. Hoeckel and P. Santiago (2009) 


Strengths 

• Mexico’s will to address the challenges faced by VET is illustrated 
by numerous recent initiatives, such as reform of the technological 
baccalaureate (bachillerato tecnoldgico) and creation of trainee 
grants {becas de pasantia). 

• VET in Mexico plays an important social role by providing learning 
opportunities to students at risk of dropping out. Various initiatives, 
such as “mobile training units” {unidades mdviles) reach out to 
students in remote regions with limited opportunities for learning. 

• In some fields and subsystems of upper secondary VET, Mexico has 
excellent data on the labour market outcomes of VET graduates 
through the Labour Market Observatory (Observatorio Laboral). 

• Encouraging measures have been taken to integrate VET into a 
broad framework of lifelong learning, including the elimination of 
dead-ends (e.g. introduction of the baccalaureate in CON ALEP) and 
recent reforms aiming to facilitate mobility within the educational 
system. 

• There are some excellent examples of collaboration between VET 
schools and employers, such as the Playa del Carmen project. 

• Many VET teachers and trainers have work experience in their field 
and often continue to work in industry part-time, which should help 
to keep their vocational skills up-to-date. 

Challenges 

• Effective coordination and coherence within upper secondary VET 
remains a challenge. The subsystems of upper secondary VET 
sometimes have divergent interests, hindering effective policy 
development. 

• Linkages between the VET system and employers are relatively 
weak, illustrated by the low level of involvement of employers in 
VET policy development. 
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• VET qualifications are not regularly updated and have limited 
recognition in the labour market. 

• The pedagogical preparation of some VET teachers and trainers is 
insufficient. 

• There is wide variation both in the quantity and quality of workplace 
training for VET students. 

• There are weaknesses in the availability and use of data for policy 
making purposes and to inform stakeholders. 

Recommendations 

a. Integrate consultation between employers and upper secondary VET 
within a single coherent set of consultative arrangements. Include all 
subsystems in this framework to facilitate a collaborative approach 
to policy development. 

b. As a long-term strategic goal, create quality standards for workplace 
training and a traineeship contract to expand workplace training and 
improve its quality. 

c. Ensure that VET teachers and trainers receive pedagogical training 
before or shortly after entering the profession and provide some 
training to workplace supervisors. To improve the vocational skills 
of the VET workforce, make relevant work experience a prerequisite 
for trainers and require schools to develop strategies to update the 
vocational skills of VET teachers and trainers. 

d. Explore options to develop a national vocational qualifications 
framework. 

e. Improve data on labour market needs and labour market outcomes 
of VET. Develop capacity to use data for policy making and to 
inform stakeholders. Improve career guidance for prospective and 
current VET students. 
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Norway 

Kuczera, M,, et al. (2008a) 


Strengths 

Norway has a well-developed upper secondary VET system linked to 
apprenticeship, which enjoys a high degree of confidence among 
stakeholders. In particular: 

• There is strong tripartite co-operation at national, county and 
sectoral levels. 

• The VET system is supported hy a high level of trust among 
stakeholders. 

• By international standards, the system is relatively inclusive and 
little stigma is attached to VET tracks in upper secondary education. 

• In the current exceptionally tight labour market employers are keen 
to attract apprentices. 

• The literacy level of the adult population is high hy international 
standards (lALS, ALLS). 

Challenges 

• Student choice may limit the responsiveness of VET to the labour 
market. 

• Dropout is a problem. 

• The ageing of school-based trainers makes it difficult to recruit new 
trainers fast enough to match the retirement rate. 

• Quality assurance mechanisms for VET are inadequate. 

• There are no qualification requirements for enterprise-based trainers 
and career counsellors. 

• The available data are insufficiently exploited and gaps in the data 
need to be filled. 

• PISA results indicate that the basic skills of those entering the VET 
system are relatively weak. 
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Recommendations 

a. To improve the match hetween VET provision and labour market 
needs, student choice should he better guided and channelled. 
Planning of VET provision should take account of the availability of 
apprenticeship places; counties should reduce programmes that 
attract few apprenticeships. Students should receive good quality 
career guidance from well-qualified staff in lower and upper 
secondary school. 

b. To tackle dropout, strengthen interventions in the early childhood 
and school systems to assist those at risk of dropping out. Use the 
system’s flexibility to keep VET students in school while avoiding 
initiatives that might increase inequity. Collect better data on the 
flow of students through education and on the labour market 
performance of dropouts. 

c. Norway’s employers receive relatively substantial subsidies for 
apprenticeship training. Steps should be taken to ensure that the 
quality of the training provided is commensurate. Undertake a 
systematic study of the costs, benefits and quality of 
apprenticeships. 

d. The introduction of the Knowledge Promotion Reform provides a 
useful opportunity to reinforce assessment procedures. Introduce a 
standardised national assessment of apprentices’ practical skills. 

e. Workplace supervisors and trainers of apprentices should receive 
some obligatory training. 

f. Enhance data and analysis relating to VET and employ them more 
routinely in developing policy and career guidance. Consider the 
establishment of a dedicated centre for VET data and analysis. 
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Sweden 

Kuczera, M,, et al. (2008b) 


Strengths 

Sweden’s upper secondary VET: 

• Builds on strong compulsory school performance by international 
standards at age 15. 

• Displays a modest rate of dropout. 

• Has relatively high status. 

• Allows room for local innovation. 

Challenges 

• Youth unemployment in Sweden is relatively high. 

• The number of 15-19 year-olds is set to decline sharply. 

• Upper secondary VET does not attempt to make students ‘job ready’ 

- leaving a potential mismatch with a labour market governed by 
collective agreements in which employers may be reluctant to take 
on such young people. 

• More than half of VET trainers are over 50. 

• The separation of school-based VET from a fast-changing and 
technology-driven workplace makes it hard to keep up with labour 
market needs. 

• Currently, the social partners have limited influence over upper 
secondary VET. 

• Data on labour market outcomes of VET are inadequately exploited 

- e.g. to provide better information to students choosing courses. 


Recommendations 

a. Maintain the current non-selective arrangements for upper 
secondary school programmes. 

b. Establish a National Commission for VET composed of different 
government ministries and the social partners to provide a stronger 
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mechanism through which employers and employees’ 
representatives can convey labour market requirements to VET 
providers. 

c. Competition between schools needs to be fair and to be seen as fair: 
scrutinise the regulations to ensure that public and independent 
schools experience the same regulatory regime. 

d. Publish information on the labour market outcomes of VET a school 
and programme basis. The National Register should be fully 
exploited, and possibly supplemented by regular surveys of recent 
leavers. 

e. The 15-week work placement that is part of upper secondary VET 
should be subject to quality control and made mandatory for all 
upper secondary vocational programmes. Only vocational 
programmes capable of attracting work placements should be 
provided, linking the provision of VET skills to labour market 
requirements more closely. 

f. Develop an apprenticeship system to complement school-based 
VET jointly between the government and the social partners and 
take full account of international experience. 
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Switzerland 

Hoeckel, K., S. Field and W.N. Grubb (2009) 


Strengths 

Switzerland’s highly developed VET/PET system has many strengths. 

In particular: 

• The system is strongly employer and market driven. 

• The partnership between Confederation, cantons and professional 
organisations works well. 

• School and work-hased learning are well integrated; workplace 
training (which Switzerland refers to as in-company training) is not 
too company-specific. 

• Switzerland’s VET/PET system is well-resourced and ahle to 
include up-to-date equipment. 

• Switzerland’s apprenticeship-based vocational programmes pay for 
themselves, in the sense that benefits to most employers outweigh 
the costs. 

• Tertiary VET is strong; there is a broad spectrum of tertiary VET 
offerings. 

• Elexible pathways have been introduced to allow for mobility and 
avoid the risk of dead-ends. 

• Vocational teachers and trainers, examiners and directors are well 
prepared. 

• Quality control is ensured and national assessment procedures are in 
place. 

• Career guidance and counselling is systematic and professional. 

• Evidence is well developed and routinely used to support policy 
arguments. 

Challenges 

• The global recession might have negative effects on VET, in 
particular the provision of apprenticeship places. 
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• Demographic changes with shrinking cohort numbers may sharpen 
competition between academic and vocational education; VET faces 
competition from academic tertiary education. 

• Entry of international companies without a training tradition 
threatens the Swiss dual-track learning arrangements. 

• Several equity concerns are confronting the VET system. 

Recommendations 

a. Switzerland should accompany its justified pride in a high quality 
VET system with practical measures to maintain its strengths. This 
requires, among other matters, high quality data and analysis. 
Review whether the current mix of VET and academic education for 
young people matches labour market needs. 

b. Aim to reinforce equity throughout the VET system: ensure that 
dropout is minimised and that those who do dropout are supported 
adequately; ensure common funding principles to underpin the level 
of subsidy granted to VET and university forms of education; and 
use VET to build the skills and labour force participation of women. 
Monitor the system closely in support of these objectives. 

c. Develop a contingency plan to cope with any sharp reduction in 
employer willingness to provide in-company training as a result of 
the economic crisis. 
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Glossary 


Main concepts 

Apprenticeship: We follow the definition given by Ryan, (2000) as “...a 
formal, structured programme of vocational preparation, sponsored by an 
employer, that juxtaposes part-time off-the-job instruction with on-the-job 
training and work experience, leads to a recognised vocational qualification 
at craft or higher levels, and takes at least two years to complete. In 
continental Europe, vocational and general education form part of the 
package and apprenticeship is treated as part of vocational education, 
usually at upper secondary level”. 

Benefits: The benefits to employers of providing workplace training are 
of two main types. The productive benefit is the benefit obtained from the 
productive work of the trainee. The recruitment benefit is the value to the 
employer of reliable information about the capacities of the trainee - 
supporting efficient recruitment. 

Practical and theoretical vocational education and training: Typically 
VET involves both knowledge (theoretical understanding) and practical 
skills. Eor example a baker needs to understand how yeast works and an 
electrician needs to understand the physics of electricity. This corresponds 
to vocational theory. In addition VET involves learning practical skills', how 
to do things such as baking bread, or re-wiring a house. These practical 
vocational skills are supplemented by practical generic skills covering a 
range of soft and harder skills associated with a wide range of jobs. These 
would include skills like dealing with customers, and dealing with accounts 
and government regulations. 

Standardised national assessment framework. A standardised national 
assessment framework aims to provide a consistent method to assess the 
learning outcomes for VET students and thereby to ensure that the same mix 
of competences have been acquired at the same level in different learning 
contexts. 
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Teachers and trainers: Vocational trainers are those, whether in VET 
institutions or workplaces, who are primarily responsible for imparting 
practical vocational skills, and vocational teachers are those who are 
primarily responsible for vocational theory. In addition, many VET 
institutions also contain general teachers who are responsible for general 
subjects such as mathematics, or second languages. In practice the divisions 
between different types of teacher and trainer will work very differently in 
different countries and the boundaries are often blurred. 

Vocational education and training: includes education and training 
programmes designed for, and typically leading to, a particular job or type 
of job. It normally involves practical training as well as the learning of 
relevant theory. It is distinct from (academic) education - for example in 
mathematics, which is relevant to a very wide range of jobs. In the United 
States, the usual term for vocational education and training is career and 
technical education (CTE). Education and training for some high-level 
professions such as medicine and law meets the definition but is not 
normally described as VET. 

VET may be divided into initial and continuing VET. Initial VET 
includes programmes mainly designed for and used by young people (we 
propose those under 30) at the beginning of their careers and commonly 
before entering the labour market. Continuing VET is all other sorts of VET, 
including enterprise training of employees, and training provided 
specifically for those who have lost their jobs. 

These definitions and distinctions inevitably leave some blurred edges, 
since programmes can meet some of the relevant criteria but not all of them 
(for example programmes designed for direct labour market entry but which 
rarely result in that outcome). 

VET institutions: These are providers of vocational education and 
training, including schools, training institutions, colleges and private 
providers but excluding workplace training provided by companies. 

Glossary of terms used in the international survey of VET systems 

Accreditation: A quality assurance procedure which monitors the quality 
of teaching and learning and results in a decision as to whether a VET 
provider or vocational programme meets a threshold standard. 

Accreditation of enterprises providing practical training: Refers to 
official recognition concerning the contents and standards of practical 
training in the workplace. 
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Allowances for a training period: Funding channelled directly to 
individuals in training; cover part of the opportunity costs of participation in 
training. 

Assessment: A quality assurance procedure which monitors the quality 
of teaching and learning and results in a graded judgment about the quality 
of a VET provider or programme. Assessment is also frequently called 
evaluation. 

Audit: A quality assurance procedure that focuses more on the internal 
mechanisms adopted hy a VET provider to monitor and improve its teaching 
and learning quality, rather than the direct monitoring of its quality. It also 
checks the extent to which the VET provider is achieving its own explicit or 
implicit ohjectives. 

Block release basis: Practical vocational training/general academic VET 
provided without interruption during a few weeks or months. 

Census: The process of obtaining information about every member of a 
population. 

Collective agreement: A written agreement, made between the employer 
and the employees, which sets out terms and conditions of employment 
(such as wages, hours of work, working conditions and grievance- 
procedures). 

Continuing education: Covers the learning activity of those returning to 
education after having left initial education. Continuing education activities 
include: the activities that involve studies with subject content similar to 
regular educational programme; or the underlying programmes which lead 
to similar potential qualifications as corresponding regular educational 
programmes and the full-time equivalent duration of the programme is at 
least one semester. (OECD, 2004) 

Day release basis: Alternating a part of a week in practical training with 
general academic instruction (e.g. three days in practical training in an 
enterprise and two days in general academic VET in school). 

Direct subsidy: A direct cash transfer from public sources to enterprises 
providing practical vocational training (e.g. state contribution to the training 
fund, grants). 

Employers contribution to VET cost: Includes monetary costs directly 
channelled to VET (e.g. contribution to training levy fund) and resource 
costs linked to the provision of practical training. 

External evaluation: Teacher/trainer work evaluated by an external 
body. 
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Financial incentives to firms to train: Refers to financial support to 
firms that invest in training of their employees, including both direct and 
indirect subsidies from public and non-public sources. 

Full practical training: Practical training component representing 90% 
or more of the total study over the whole length of the programme. 

Full-time/Part-time: Students should be classified as full or part-time on 
the basis of study load of the student. Study load should be measured in 
terms of: a) the academic value or progress which the study represents (A 
full-time student is one whose study represents an academic value that 
would typically be achieved with a full-time commitment of time by the 
student and if they would normally be expected to be in the programme for 
the entire school year. A full-time commitment of time equates to 75% or 
more of the typical school week. Otherwise the student should be recorded 
as a part-time.), and/or b) in terms of student’ time commitment (A full-time 
student is one whose commitment of study time, both institution and non- 
institution based, represents 75% or more of the school week and if the 
student would normally be expected to be in the programme for the entire 
school year.) (OECD, 2004) 

Funding formulas: Refers to a formally defined procedure (a formula) 
used by government authorities to determine the level of public funds 
allocated to VET education institutions based on a set of predetermined 
criteria, which in most cases are input-, output- or performance-oriented. 

Funding on a historic basis: Refers to budgeting determined according 
to spending in previous years and estimates of the cost of activities planned 
for the future. 

General academic VET: Part of a vocational programme providing 
students with general education that usually takes place in educational 
institutions (e.g. general and technical courses such as physics, chemistry, 
chemistry for nurses, mathematics, language courses). 

General academic VET and practical training take place alongside: 
General academic VET courses and practical training courses are provided 
on the same day. 

Grant: Refers to financial support awarded to a student that does not 
have to be repaid. Tuition allowances and tuition waivers should be 
considered as grants. Only publicly-funded grant schemes provided to VET 
students attending public or private institutions should be considered. Grant 
schemes funded from private sources (such as grants awarded by 
foundations) are excluded. 
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Grants based on central budgets: Governments use general budgets to 
finance training activities. (OECD, 2005) 

Grants from levy training funds: Governments and sectoral bodies 
collect training levies from firms which are then disbursed to eligible firms 
that have requested training grants. (OECD, 2005) 

Income tax deduction: Training expenditures that are deducted from an 
individual’s taxable income. (OECD, 2005) 

Indirect subsidy: The term would cover any form of subsidy that does 
not involve a direct transfer, such as for example a tax deduction and 
exemption. 

Individual learning accounts: A bank account to be used only for adult 
learning purposes. Normally, multiple stakeholders including the 
government, adults, firms, and sectoral bodies invest in the account. (OECD, 
2005) 

Individual loans: Bank loans for adult learning purposes. Government 
usually guarantees the loans in case of defaults. (OECD, 2005) 

Initial education: Initial education typically takes place in organised, 
structured settings and is usually provided in the formal systems of schools, 
colleges and universities within a country. It includes early childhood 
education and care programmes, through compulsory schooling and beyond 
to post-compulsory education. Initial education typically follows a 
continuous path or paths of progression prior to initial entry into full-time 
employment. Programmes offered as part of initial education can also be 
regarded as regular educational programmes. (OECD, 2004) 

Internal evaluation: Teacher/trainer work is evaluated by a VET 
provider (e.g. by school principal, by enterprises providing training). 

Labour force survey: A survey used to collect quantitative information 
in a given population about labour market. 

Leaver survey: A survey of VET graduates at some point of time after 
graduation. 

Levy-based-train-or-pay scheme: A system under which only firms that 
do not reach the threshold of training expenditure are obliged to pay. 
(OECD, 2005) 

Loan: Refers to financial support awarded to a student that has to be 
repaid (including loans that may be converted into grants). Only publicly- 
funded and/or publicly-guaranteed loan schemes provided to VET 
participants should be considered. Loans funded from private sources (such 
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as loans provided by commercial banks without public subsidy or guarantee) 
should be excluded. 

Local level: At the level of municipality, district, commune. 

Longitudinal survey: The study of a group of individuals at regular 
intervals over a relatively long period of time. 

Mandatory basis for social partners’ involvement: Refers to a legal 
obligation to involve social partners in the process affecting VET, regardless 
whether this right is exercised or not. 

Mechanisms for involvement of social partners in VET: A set of rules 
and organisations shaping and regulating collaboration of social partners in 
the field of VET at national, regional, local and sectoral level, regardless if 
the involvement is on a mandatory or voluntary basis. Eor example, 
participation of industry, employees’ representatives in councils, 
committees, boards that advise/are consulted by relevant authorities on 
issues related to VET. 

Modular programme: A programme divided into separated learning 
modules/units, each associated with a certain amount of learning and leading 
to some kind of qualifications (credits, part of qualifications). Modularised 
courses allow people to choose between different course options, and can 
provide some freedom in the sequencing and speed at which the modules 
required for a qualification can be completed. Within the framework defined 
for each qualification, young people can compose their own profiles rather 
than complete a fully prescribed set of courses according to a prescribed 
schedule. (OECD, 2000) 

Payback clauses: Eirms and individuals establish a contract that 
specifies a period during which trained person is obliged to pay back 
training costs after voluntary quit. (OECD, 2005) 

Payroll tax deduction/exemption: Deduction/exemption on an amount 
that an employer withholds and/or pays on behalf of their employees based 
on the wage or salary of the employee. 

Payroll tax-based training grants: Grants from a levy training fund to 
individuals who request training activities. (OECD, 2005) 

Policy framework: Refers to national or regional laws or regulations 
regarding a given issue. 

Practical vocational training: The part of a vocational programme (in 
initial/continuing VET) that provides students practical experience related to 
their field of study. May take place in educational institutions e.g. upper 
secondary schools, and other non educational entities such as enterprise- 
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based training centres or enterprises (OECD, 2004, p.56 - definition of 
educational institution). For example, practical vocational training will refer 
to courses of cooking in school classes adapted to this end. It will also refer 
to training in cooking in the real work environment such as in a restaurant 
(some countries use the term “apprenticeship” to designate practical 
vocational training in enterprises). 

Practical vocational training in the workplace'. Practical vocational 
training in enterprises. 

Practical vocational training provided by educational institutions: 
Practical training provided by educational institutions {e.g. upper secondary 
schools, training centres). Responses will depend on how countries define 
the educational institution. For example employer education centres in most 
countries are not classified as an educational institution, although a few 
countries do regard them in this way. 

Pre-service requirements: Conditions necessary to become a 

teacher/trainer in VET. 

Profit tax deduction: Allows firms to deduct the cost of training or more 
than that from their taxable profits. (OECD, 2005) 

Profit tax deduction: Deduction/exemption on a taxable earning of an 
enterprise. 

Programme at higher ISCED level: If a programme is at ISCED 3 level 
(usually corresponds to upper secondary education), “higher education 
level” according to ISCED classification would be ISCED 4 and ISCED 5. 

Public and private VET institutions: VET institutions are classified as 
either public or private according to whether a public authority or a private 
entity (church, trade unions, business enterprises) has the ultimate power to 
make decisions concerning the VET institution’s affairs. The extent to 
which an institution receives its funding from public or private sources does 
not determine the classification status of the institution as either public or 
private, and some institutions may be classified as private even though they 
are mainly funded by central/regional government authorities. 

Public funding: Spending of public authorities on VET (all levels), 
including expenditures of ministries of education and of other ministries or 
equivalent institutions. 

Qualification: A qualification is achieved when a competent body 
determines that an individual has learned knowledge, skills and/or wider 
competences to specific standards. A qualification confers an official 
recognition of skills value in the labour market and in further education and 
training. (OECD, 2007) 
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Quality assurance: Refers to systematic, structured and continuous 
attention to quality. 

Quality control: A formal external procedure used to assure quality of 
teaching, learning and training in private and public institutions providing 
VET. 

Share of costs of practical vocational training by employers: An 
arrangement whereby costs of practical training provision are shared among 
firms through monetary contribution directly channelled to practical 
vocational training. This excludes for example the public funding on VET 
via general taxation including profit taxes paid by enterprises. 

Social partners'. Organisations of employers and employees representing 
specific or sectoral interests. 

Successful completion of a programme: The student has fulfilled 
requirements (e.g. as regards attendance, grades, number of credits, etc.) 
necessary to complete the programme that may be formally recognised with 
qualifications (awarding diplomas, credentials, certificates). 

Tax deduction includes: 

- Payroll tax deduction/exemption'. Deduction/exemption on an amount 
that an employer withholds and/or pays on behalf of their employees based 
on the wage or salary of the employee. Governments use revenues from 
payroll taxes to fund such programs as social security, health care, 
unemployment compensation, worker's compensation 

- Profit tax deduction: Amounts deducted from a taxable income 

Teachers and trainers in VET: Personnel providing VET instruction, 
i.e. teachers/trainers involved in practical vocational training (in educational 
institutions and in the workplace). 

Theoretical ages: Ages established by law and regulation for entry and 
ending of a programme. (OECD, 2004) 

Theoretical duration of the programme: The standard number of years 
(or days, weeks or months) set out by law or regulations in which a student 
can complete the education programme. Theoretical duration may differ 
from the typical or average duration of the programme which reflects the 
time that students take in practice to complete the programme. (OECD, 
2004) 

Transition to a programme at the same ISCED level: Transition to a 
programme at higher ISCED level is not possible {e.g. from some ISCED 
3C programmes) but a student can enter a programme at the same ISCED 
level {e.g. ISCED 3A, B) that gives an access to higher levels of education. 
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Tuition fees in VET: Fees paid by a student for instruction and training 
(including fees for training materials) in public and private VET institutions. 
Payments for entrance examination, special contribution for additional 
services such as insurance coverage should not be included. 

vocational programme: A collection of educational and training 
activities which are organised to accomplish a pre-determined objective or 
the completion of a specific set of educational tasks, one of which is to 
equip people with skills and competences required in particular occupations 
or trades, vocational programmes, in addition to professional preparation, 
may also provide with general education and prepare for further education. 
For a programme to be considered as a vocational programme it should 
comprise at least 25% of the vocational and technical content. In 
comprehensive systems when students choose among general and vocational 
courses, vocational programmes would be these ones that enable students to 
choose vocational courses making at least 25% of the content of the 
programmes. (OECD, 2004) 

VET provider: Refers to an entity which provides vocational education 
and/or training programmes. This may encompass a broad range of public 
and private institutions, from secondary schools to adult education 
institutions, and enterprises providing training. 

VET training entirely or partly financed by enterprises: VET training 
financed in total or partly be enterprises, whether direct or indirect. Part 
financing could include the use of work-time for the training activity as well 
as the financing of training equipment (books, computers, CD-ROMs, etc)”. 
(EUROSTAT, 2002) 

Voucher funding: Funding that follows the student. It channels 
education funding directly to individuals. It gives an individual the 
opportunity to select the VET institution of his choice and have ah or part of 
the tuition paid. Vouchers can be funded and administered by the 
government, by private organisations, or by some combination of both. The 
actual payments to VET providers may be calculated on the basis of 
input/output criteria. 

Work placement: Any kind of placement with employers in the 
framework of the study programme, regardless of its duration and content. 
The term refers both to short placements in which students get a “flavour” of 
real work and to longer-term training with employers during which students 
carry out tasks similar to those of employees. 
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